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JfOthiheFrendi and the German series. 



PREFACE. 



This selection is intended for those pupils who have finished 
" The First German Book," and done, if not the whole, at 
least the greater part of '^ German Studies." It is con- 
structed on exactly the same plan as " French Composition," 
and will, it is hoped, afford exercises encouraging to the 
pupils and satisfactory to the master. 

Following the plan of my other publications, I have 
generally preferred extracts of a familiar and practical 
description to pieces of too rhetorical or lofty a style, 
which are not conducive to the acquirement of a con- 
versational knowledge of a language. As some of the 
stories may appear rather homely, I have to state that 
they contain words and idioms which will prove most use- 
ful to all who are anxious to speak German, and for which 
they would vainly look in extracts of a higher character. 

Certain compilations of this kind contain selections 
from the English poets ; but I have refrained from giving 
any poetry, because pupils at school ought not to be 
expected to put into German Shakspeare's poetry, 
Milton's *' Paradise Lost" Dryden's " Alexapdert Feast," 



IV PREFACE. 

(Joldsmith'g " Deserted Village." If they succeed in turn- 
ing English prose into good plain German, they and their 
teachers may rest and be thankful. A class cannot be 
expected to consist of literary men and future poets- 
laureate. 

I have given subjects which have been treated by 
German authors quoted in "The First German Book" 
and in "German Studies," because it will be at once 
curious and interesting to see how the writers of both 
nations have handled the same subject 

With regard to the rendbeings which Herr Becker 
has prefixed to each of the pieces, he has endeavoured to 
give neither too many nor too few. When there were 
grammatical difficulties or idiomatic differences, he has 
inserted foot-notes, and not unfrequently referred to 
"German Studies" and "The First German Book," 
which, along with the present work, form a complete 
practical course of modem German, uniform in plan and 

spirit with my French series. 

« 

In conclusion, I avail myself of this fresh oppor- 
tunity to thank those heads of schools and professors 
of languages who have adopted my different publications. 
I trust that this new book may be found as useful as its 
French companions. 



Alfred Q. Haykf, 



Villa BoniEAU, Auteuh^ 
Pabis, Jidy 1873. 



PREFACE. V 

In the spelling of '^ German Composition/' the same 
principles have been followed as in ''The First Qerman 
Book," which is in accordance with the best modem 
grammarians (Heyse, <fec.) and lexicographers (Sanders, 
&c.) The chief feature of that mode of spelling is the 
writing of ff or fig instead of ^^ after a short voweL 

A. L Beckbb. 
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DIRECTIONS. 



Eaeh Extract should occupy part of Two LeflMuif. 

First Day. — The pupils bring to the class the German transhition 
of the extract which they have written at home in pencil ; they 
read it to the master, who corrects orally all errors and miscon- 
Btructions, the pupils altering accordingly with pencil. When the 
whole piece has been thus corrected, it is read out once more to the 
master, who teUs his pupils to bring it next day carefully written 
in ink, with sufficient space for corrections. 

Second Day. — The pupils bring the German translation in ink, 
and read it out or give it to the master, who finally corrects it. 
After this is done, they take their books, and translate for the last 
time the English extract into German, without looking at their 
translation. By carefully pursuing this system, the pnpils will 
acquire the power of turning English into German at sighf^ and 
will gradually do so with almost the same fluency as if they were 
using their own language. 

Alfbed G. Ha vet. 
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AND FEOULIARITIES OF BOTH LANGUAGES. 



INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS 



TO BE 



TRANSLATED INTO GERMAN. 



1. THE AEAB IN THE DESEBT.* 

JDet SltaBer in bet Siljle. — '^ Had lost his way, ^attc fid(i ticrirrt. 
* Had he wandered about, tear cr uml^crgeitrt. ^ @d^on. * 95oc -hunger, 
or J5uttgct«. * Saw he. * aSJajfetgruBcn. ' 9lu8. ^ JCcflnfcn. ® 55cr* 
felSe. ^^ His heart beat with, todl^tenb il^m toB <$et} Dot (irteartung fcfilug. 
" Dates, &c., ba8 fmb JDattetn. 

An Arab had lost his way^ in the desert. Two days 
had he wandered about ^ without finding anything to eat ; 
and he was now^ in danger of perishing of hunger*. 
Suddenly he saw ^ one of those pools of water ® at ' which 
travellers water ^ their camels, and he ran to it as fast as 
his tired limbs could carry him. What was his delight to 
see,t lying upon the bank of the pool, a leathern bag ! 
He was sure it ^ contained food. . He took it up, while his 
heart beat with expectation ^^. " Dates ^^ ! I hope," he 

* See jjlJer l^ungrtgc 2lraBct" in Havet and Schrtjmpf's "First 
German Book," p. 158. • 

+ Translate, " When he ." . , saw." Construe according to 
Havet and Sohbumpp's "First German Book," 41st lesson, p. 75. 
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1' fddai ©arte U9 ^top^tn.^ " 0^nmftcl(>tig. " 3u fflobcit. 

cried. " Nuts ! I think ! ! Pearls ! by the beard of the 
Prophet ^2 M I " and the poor Arab sank fainting ^^ on the 
ground 1*. — J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 



2. THE FAEBOT. 

JDer fPa^Jaget. — ^ To all the questions, &c., auf affe 5ragcn, fete man 
il^m flcttte. 2 Answered it (he). ^ There is no doubt about it, ol^ne 
Storifct. * ©ine« JTagea. ' Fixed the price at twenty pounds, fcfetc 
ben ?Prei« ju gtoangig Jpfiinb fefl. ® Pres. Subj. ^ Delighted with, cnt* 
gurft u6et. ^ S'lad^i -Saufe. * She repented of her bargain, Bereute fie 
t^ten ^anbct. ^® 3u fic|> fel6jl. ^^ For having thrown away, bafg fte . . , 
rueggettjorfen ]^a6e. ^^ 9Jief. 

A sailor had a parrot. To all the questions they asked 
it^, it^ answered, "There is no doubt about it ^." One 
day* he took it to the market to sell it, and fixed the 
price at twenty pounds^. A woman asked the parrot if it 
was^ worth twenty pounds. It replied, "There is no 
doubt about it." She, delighted with ^ the bird, bought 
it, and carried it home®. Some time after, she repented 
of her bargain^, and said aloud to herself ^^ that she was 
a fool for having thrown her money away^^. "There is 
no doubt about it," sung out ^^ the bird. — J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 
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8. THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE EMPEBOB. 

JDet ^l^itofoi)]^ unb bet JTaifer.— i ©«. * JDifimtirte. * But 
weakly, nur ^^ttya^. * 3Wi(|> bunft. * You were not like yourself, 
fcu Qli^tfx bit fel6fl nid^t. * The other day, neuttc^. ^ In . . . empe- 
ror, ali bu mit bcm Staxin btf^utirtcjl. » 3^ l^dttc . . . Unntn. ^ SBotttefl 
bu, baf«i£^. . . "aScfel^agt. 

There ^ was a philosopher that disputed ^ with Augustus 
the emperor, and did it but weakly^. One of his friends 
that stood by afterwards said to him, " Methinks * you 
were not like yourself^, the other day^, in argument with 
the Emperor^. I could have® answered better (myself)." — 
" Why," said the philosopher, " would you have me ^ con- 
tend with him who commands ^® thirty legions 1 "^— Bacon. 



4. THE KNOWLEDGE OF COMMON THINGS. 

3)ic JJenntntf8 geto&l^nltcf>«t JDinge. — 1 1 have often been sur- 
prised, ia^ njunbcrc mx(fy oft. * SBcnn tc^ . . . ' 3n. "* Ought to have 
known, njiffen fofften. ^fflmX^. 8 Eight yjars old, *on ac^t Sal^ren. 'Unb. 
^ Pres. Subj. * Was equally ignorant, toufste gUid^fallS mcl^t. ^^ Slug. 

(I.) I have often been surprised ^, when ^ talking with 
boys, to find them so ignorant of ^ many things which they 
ought to have known * as well as their own names. The 
other day ^, I was questioning a boy, eight years old ^, who 
did not know the number of days, weeks, or '* months in 
the year. He could not tell whether the sun rose ^ in the 
east or in the west, and was equally ignorant • whether his 
jacket was made of ^^ hemp, flax, or wool. 

(II.) Every boy ought to know that he has five senses, 
seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, and tasting; that the 
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" Sal^rrtjeitcn. ^^ @^ Bettjcgt. ^^ fBt^tf)t — I'cflcl^en, to be composed 
of . . . au« . . . ^* ^immctegcgcnfcen. " Such as, toie gum SBciftnet. 
" Are . . . translate : fcafS man . . . ^^ aBirtticl. " 5lii« SBax^xu 
mt^U ^» Yeast, J&cfc. ^o jt makes light bread, %<a Stob Utc^t toitb. 
21 a3ei9cmif4>t. ^^ Passover cakes, aJiaftentud^tit ^ The biscuits eaten 
by . . . fcer @c^tjf«»tt)icBarf, toclc|>€r, &c. . . . toirb. ^4 UngefAueit. =* @cr;i- 
balb. * Things in common use, aKgemctn geBrftuc^ticfie JDtnge. 

year has four seasons ^^, spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter; that the earth turns on il^s axis, and travels ^^ 
round the sun ; that the world is composed of ^^ land and 
water, and divided into five parts, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceania; that there are* four cardinal 
points^*, east, west, north, and south ; that metals, such 
as ^^ gold and silver and lead are dug out of the earth ; 
and that diamonds are found ^^ on the land, and pearls in 
the sea. f 

(III.) That boy must be ignorant indeed ^^ who does 
not know that bread is made of the flour of wheat ^®, butter 
from cream, and cheese from milk ; that when flour is 
mingled with yeast ^^ it makes light bread ^o, and that when 
no yeast is used^i the bread is heavy.J The passover 
cakes 22 of the Jews, the biscuits ^3 eaten by sailors, and 
the barley bread of Scotland, are all unleavened ^\ Boys 
ought, at an early age ^^, to be acquainted with such things 
as are in common use ^^ j but I have often found it neces- 
sary to explain to them that sugar is made from the juice 

* Compare with Havet and Sohrumpf's "First German Book," 
59th lesson, p. 112. 

+ Sea, ba8 SKccr, bie @ee— plur. bie aWeere, for both; bet @«^ 
means the lake — ^plur. btc @ecn. 

X Head 41st lesson in Havst and Schbumff's ''First German 
Book, " p. 76. 
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**In the Indies, in Snbtcn. ^ ©txanify. ^^The cocoa, ker StotsA. 
^ 9H)fettoctn. ^ Simmojl. »i Juice of the grape, 3:tau6cnfaft. ^ Is 
diBtaied, befliairt »irt>. ^ 3n SBejltnfcicn. ^ SomethiDg like a peach, 
tct ^^xfl^t af nti(|. 

of the sugar-cane, which grows in the Indies ^^ ; that tea 
is the dried leaf of a shrub which grows in China ; that 
coffee is the berry of a bush ^ growing in Arabia and the 
West Indies j and that chocolate is manufactured from the 
seed of the cocoa ^s, a plant of South America. 

(IV.) Many boys know very well that beer is made 
from malt and hops, cider ^^ from apples, and perry ^® 
from pears, who do not know that wine is the juice of the 
grape ^^, that brandy is distilled ^^ fjom wine, and rum 
from the juice of the sugar-cane. And they are equally 
ignorant that oranges, citrons, and lemons grow in Spain 
and the West Indies s^, and spices in the East Indies and 
other parts ; that pepper and cloves are fruits of shrubs, 
nutmegs (sing.) the kernels (sing,) of a fruit something 
like a peach ^*, cinnamon the bark of a tree, and ginger 
and rhubarb (are) the roots of plants. — Boys* Week-day 
Book, 



5. THE HOBSE AND THE BEETBOOT 

2)a« ^fcrb unb bie 3tunUUu1>t. — ^^ «ubtoig. ^ After the acces- 
don of this prince to the throne of France, nac^bem biefec ^nj 
JJontg wn 5tantrcicl(> gcttjotben. ^ Uebctteic^te i!§m. * fRwxUhiiU. 

(I.) When Louis ^ the Eleventh was dauphin, he used 
frequently in his walks to visit the family of a peasant, 
and partake of their frugal meal. Some time after the 
accession of this prince to the throne of France^, the 
peasant presented him^ an extraordinary beetroot*, the 
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6 (Sftn Chjcugnifd feine« ©attend. ^ £AnbIi(fie. ' X^ater. ^ f^tt ^ttt bed IDorfed. 
^ Stauftt. ^^ Polite attention, ^rtigfett. ^^ An admirer, &c., ein iUb* 
l^aBer »on S^atuc))r0buften. ^^ Which cannot be matched, ble i^re9 
®Ut(^en fui^t. ^ I am happy, tc^ fc^A^^e mic^ glucftic^. 

production of his garden^. Louis, to reward the poor 
man for his attention, and to show that he had not for- 
gotten the rustic^ cottage, gave him a thousand crowns'^. 

(II.) The village squire®, on hearing of the peasant's 
(good) luck, thought that if he gave a good horse to the 
king, his fortune would be made. He therefore procured^ 
a very handsome one, went to the palace, and begged the 
king to do him the honour of accepting it. Louis thanked 
him for his polite attention ^^, and ordered one of his 
pages to fetch the beetroot. When it was brought, he 
presented it to the squire, saying — 

"Sir, as you seem to be an admirer of the works of 
nature ^1, 1 beg you to accept one of its most extraordinary 
productions. I paid (per/,) a thousand crowns for this 
root, which cannot be matched ^^^ and I am happy ^^ to 
have so good an opportunity of rewarding your disin- 
terested loyalty." — Sadler's Versions, 



6. COLTJMBtrS AND THE EGG.* 

a)a« (Si t)e« JJotumBuJ.— ^ 8ln»tc8. ^ Had him served with . . • 
itnb if It mit einet gotmtic^feit Bel^antette, toti^t man in lenen fircng ^finft» 
lichen Seiten gegen Surften beoBac||tete. 

Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, the Grand Cardinal of Spain, 

invited Columbus to a banquet, where f he assigned ^ him 

the most honourable place at table, and had him served ^ 

* See Havet and Sohrumpf's ** German Studies," pp. 10 and 11, 
„^a9 (Sri tee StotumUi." 

t Compare Havst and Schbxtmpf's '* First Qerman Book," 41st 
lesson, p. 75, 
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* Soa. 4 fi)tt Qk^xdftt mtt bent dt. '^ Gtti fnc^tec SMpf wn. einem ^ofling. 
^ 9lu8(dnbe€ ^ Cl^ne UmftAnbe. ^ Who would have been capable of 
the enterprise, bte bad Untetnel^men l^dtten audful^reit fonitcn. ^ ^ieraitf. 
10 ®aB. " ©onbern. " J&ierauf. " @o baf« ... " auf bem einge- 
htod)tntn (Srnbe. ^^^ 3nbtm et fo in einfadder SQSeife jeigte. ^^ 9la(l(^bem. 
J7@ei. 

with ceremonies which in those punctilious times were 
observed towards sovereigns. At this repast is said ^ to 
have occurred the well-known incident* of the egg. A 
shallow courtier ^ present, impatient of the honours paid 
to Columbus, and meanly jealous of him as a foreigner ^, 
abruptly '^ asked him whether he thought that, in case he 
had not discovered the Indies, there were not other men 
who would have been capable of the enterprise *. To this ® 
Columbus made^® no immediate answer; but^^ taking 
an eggy invited the company to make it stand upon one 
end. Every one attempted it, but in vain ; whereupon ^^ 
he struck it upon the table so as to ^^ break the end, and 
left it standing on the broken part ^*, illustrating in this 
simple manner 1^ that when^^ he had once shown the way 
to the New World, nothing was ^^ easier than to follow it. 
—Washington Irving. 



7. THE HUMAH BODY AND THE FIVE SENSEa* 

2>tc ©cflatt, the figure, form. 2)a8 Oel^irn, the brain. 

^v-i8 ®t[i^t, ) the face, S)ie SQl^ange, the cheek. 

^ai %ntiiii, ) countenance. 2)n; fOlvmt, the mouth. 

35et Sto)pf, ) . 1 t , ®i« ilinntabe, the jawbone. 

S)ai ^amr ) a)o« Stxnn, the chin. 

5Der ^ifyxtd, the ekuU. S)er (Slaumen, the palate. 

5Die ^txvnt, the forehead. 2)n; i\)ppt, the lip (pL n.) 

IDad ^aax, the hair. IDte Bunge, the tongue. 

* See Havet and Schrumff's " Qerman Studies," Lessons 23 and 
24, „^tt mtn\ifylxdft StoDptv," also pp. 8 to 6 of the same work, „S)te 
funf ©irnie/' „SSorjfige bet feinne." 
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5)ie SSI^nt, the teeth. 3)te SlafenOd^er, the nostrils. 

2)ec $a(«, the neck. JDcr (SfUenBogen. the elbow. 

JDie JJel^re, the throat. 3)a« "ganbgercnfc, the wrist. 

JDie SBtuft, the chest. ©cr ^utt, the pulse. 

3)a« .§eta/ the heart. SHe ^onb, the hand. 

2)ie fiunge, the lungs. 5)ct ginger, the finger. 

S>tt a^agcn, the stomach. JDie 0lager, the nails. 

3He @d^ttftem, the shoulders. 2)a8 Scin, the leg. 

JDcr 2lrm, the arm. 2)a« JJnie, the knee. 
S>\t (Btfi^tSfaxU, the complexion. JDie SBobe, the call 

<£)a« Sluge, the eye. JDct guf, the foot. 

a)a« augenXtb, the eyelid. 2)er JTnw^et, the ankle. 

a)ie SBimprai, the lashes. 5)er 3ltfl, the instep. 

a)ic Slugen^aue, the eyebrow. JDie gcrfe, the heel. 

3)a8 Dl^r, the ear. <I>cr Sluden, the back. 

Die S'lafe, the nose. 2)ie @ctte, the side. 

JDet menf£^Ucl(>e SeiB unb bic funf ©innc— i2)er 3»enf(^, 
2 Ste^t. 3 He takes hold of, &c., cr fafft. ... an. * gu^fo^te. « Turns. 
&c., ijl nac^ tinK unb xt^ts brel^i&ar. « JDcr Oltt* unb ^intertl^cil. 7 3n 
cincm bcinemcn Stafttn. ^ S5or. . » On each side the ears, auf ieber ©cite 
ein Ol^r. ^° Are shut, &c., fonncn ©crmittelfl ber 5lugentibir gcfc^foffcn 
h)«ben. ^^ SSot. 

(I.) Man ^ holds himself upright on bis feet. His head 
is^ erect on his shoulders. He has two arms and two 
legs. He takes hold of ^ things with his * hands. The 
sole of his feet * rests on the ground. 

(H) The head turns to the right and to the left \ The 
top and back ^ of the head are called the skull. Upon it 
is the hair. Within the head is the brain, which is en- 
closed there as in a box of bone '^.. This box secures it 
against® blows. On the face are seen the eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, and on each side the ears ^. The eyes are 
shut by means of the eyelids ^^, which shelter them from ^^ 
the air and too much light. 

• Translate, "with the hands." 
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" 3)ie ©time. " Near him, in fdnct SfJftl^e. " SBeg. " ^cj^ten. 
^^ Are perceived, naT;mm toir . . . ttja^r. ^"^ Ranged in two rows, 
in jtoct Stct^cn georbnet. ^^ "Which are applied to one another, 
totX^t auf einanfccr ))affen. ^^ Stautn toxx. ^ Subject last. ^^ PoS' 
sessive. ^^ 3um. ^^ jj)^^ 2it]^cm. -* JDic <Bpxa^t. 

(III.) Above the eyes are the eyebrows ; higher still 
is the brow ^2^ Man sees with his* eyes what is near 
him ^^ ; he sees also what is not too far off ^\ The nose is 
between the eyes and the mouth; its two holes ^^ are called 
the nostrils ; with the nose are perceived ^^ smells. The 
mouth has two lips, which are both movable. Under 
the mouth is the chin. Within the mouth are the palate, 
the tongue, and the teeth. The teeth are fixed in the 
jawbones, and are ranged in two rows ^^, which are applied 
to one another i^. With the teeth we grind ^^ our food ; 
the tongue brings the food under the teeth, and at the 
same time the spittle moistens it ^^ ; it descends afterwards 
into the throat, and thence into the stomach. While food 
is in the mouth, the tongue and the palate feel the flavour 
of it^^ The mouth serves also for^^ speaking; the 
breath ^^ comes from the lungs ; the mouth, the lips, the 
tongue, the teeth, and the palate, form speech 2*, 

(IV.) Man perceives smells by his nose ; tastes by his 
palate ; with his ears he hears sounds ; with his eyes he 
sees the colour and motion of bodies; with his skin he 
touches them. All these means of perceiving the qualities 
of objects are called the senses. Thus man has five senses : 

* The Possessive Adjectives mein, bein, fcin, u. f. to., are not so often 
used in German as in English ; they are commonly replaced by the 
article, when there is no doubt of the person meant by the speaker, 
especially when pai-ts of the body are spoken of — e,gr., The king held 
the sceptre in his hand, ber ^enig l^ieU ta6 ^upUx in bet ^anb. 
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sight, smell, taste, hearing, and touch. — Dr M'Cqllgch's 
Reading Booh 



8. LORD OHESTEBFIELD. 

«orb (Sl^eflerf ielb. — ^ ®raf. * Unter. ' Celebrated foTy &c., toegen 
fetnct fcinen @ittcn — repeat the possessive. * 3ur. •* 9ln. * Though 
reprehensible for, &c., oSgletd^i man i^ncn @eIBflfu(||t unb cine etmod 
lorfere Siid^tung »ortt>erfcn fann. ' Silfcung. 8 Si^arafter. * SBetragen. 

On the twenty-fourth of April 1773, died in his seventy- 
ninth year, Philip Dormer, Earl ^ of Chesterfield, a noble- 
man who played a distinguished part in ^ the reign of 
George the Second, as courtier, diplomatist, and statesman. 
He was also celebrated for his polished manners^, wit, 
and love of* literature. His "Letters to^ his Son'* are 
generally known, and though reprehensible for selfishness 
and laxity ®, contain useful precepts for the improvement '^ 
of the mind, temper ^, and behaviour ^. — Wade's British 
History, 



9. GEEATNESS OF SOUL. 

©eetengrofe. — laWacfbonten. '^ Say, 9U« 9llej:anbcr fccr ©rofe, 

&c. 3 jpetficn. * SWacl(>te. ^ ®emnr;Un. « Now — might he — 

nun f^CAit tt jtuot. ' Made slaves of them, fic ju @!tat)en ma^tn 
fcitnen. 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedonia^, having con- 
quered * Darius, king of Persia ^, took * an infinite number 
of prisoners, among others, the wife^ and mother of 
of Darius. Now, according to the laws of war, he might <* 
have made slaves of them"; but he had too much 
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• ©^rcn^cjeiguitgen. * 2lcl(>tung. 1° 9ln fctnet @tatt. ^^ Seme JietauJ. 
^* 2ob gu gotten. 

greatness of soul to make a bad use of liis victory ^ he 
therefore treated them as queens^ and showed them the 
same attentions^ and (the same) respect^ as if he had 
been their subject; (which), Darius hearing, said that 
Alexander deserved to be victorious, and that he was 
(p7'e8,) alone worthy to reign in his stead ^^. Observe by 
this^^ how virtue and greatness of soul compel even 
enemies to bestow praise ^2. — Lord CHEgXERFiELD's Letters 
to his Son. 



10. JOSEPH THE SECOND AND THE OFHCEB. 

3ofc^l^ bet 3tt>ette unb bee ofltei(f>ifc^e Offijtet. --iOcjlteicl(>t* 
f4)cr. ' Sal^rgelb. ^ Unjureidljenb. * To wait upon . . . bem Jtaifer 
feine Sluftoartung gu mad^icn. '^ Entreated his compassion, hat tJ^n 
um drtarmcn; flel^te fein (SrBarmeit an. ®8eBenbige. ''Joseph, &c- 
Sofe^}]^ ttottte toiffen, ob bie @a(fie fi^ fo ©cr^atte. ^SSerHeibet. •Sine 
SQBaife. ^ From motives of charity, <aa SJlittcibeii. ^^ Immediately 
ordered, lief auf bet @tc!lc . . . gcJen. 

An old Austrian ^ officer, who had but a small pension 2, 
that was insufficient ^ for the demands of his family, came 
to wait on the emperor * He explained his indigent con- 
dition, and entreated his compassion^, adding that he 
had ten children alive ^ Joseph, desirous to know the 
certainty of this affair^, went to the officer's house in 
disguise 8, and instead of ten found eleven children. 
" Why eleven V " It is a poor orphan »,'' repUed the 
officer, "that I took into my house from motives of 
charity ^^/' The prince immediately ordered ^^ a hundred 
florins to be given to each of the children. — Aiyonymous. 
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11. KLOPSTOCK. 

©ad^cn. * ^rcuflen. • SBfttrb. ' Justly, mit Sled^t. ^ 2)ct iteuern, 
^Dben, f. ^° aOUctbcii ftctbtentcrmafiett jtt . ♦ . flered^nrt. ^^Masterpieces, 
fStnfttttotdt. '^^ S>tt Vi)xx[^en ^x^hmft (or jpoejle). i' 3)cr aWcffiaS. 
^* Although abounding in, oBfc^on retd^ att , , , ^'^ Owing to, ttjcgcn 
(gen.) ^® More talked of, m^ gcnannt. 

Frederic Gottlob ^ Klopstock was ^ born on the second 
(of) July 1724, at 3 Quedlinburg, province of Saxony* 
Prussia ^, and died in Hamburg, March 14th, 1803. He 
is ® justly ^ considered as the patriarch of the modern ^ 
German poets. His " Odes " ^ deservedly rank ^® among 
the masterpieces^^ of lyric poetry ^^ The " Messiah ^^," 
although abounding^* in splendid passages, is^, owing ^^ 
to its length, moce talked ^^ of than read. — A. L. Becker. 



12. FBEDEBIGK THE 6BEAT AND THE SOLDIEB. 

Sticfcriclji bet ®tof e unb bet @otbat. — ^Paid so much attention 
to, &c., Sfriebric^ bem ®rofen tag fern ©arbcregiment fo U^t am -Scrjcn. 
a ©oBalb. s (Sintn Sleftuten. 

Frederick the Great paid so much attention to his 
regiment of Guards ^ that he knew personally every one 
of his soldiers. Whenever ^ he saw a fresh one ^, he used 
to put the three following questions to him: — ^^(Ist) How 
old are youl (2d.) How long have you been* in my ser- 

* The Germans, as well as the French, employ the Present Tense 
to mark a state or action still going on at the time they speak, 
whereas the English use the compound form of the Past Tense ; 
hence we say here, 2Bte tangc finb ®ie fd[>on in meinem 3)tcnfle? 
—See Havet's " French Class-Book," p. 317, No. 710. 
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4@tnb ®te mtt 3l^rem @clbe unb mit 3^tet S^el^anbTung ^uftieben? ''@tc^ 
gum pxm$x\^tn JDienjte antoetBen lief. «llnb att 5rtebric|> il^n QttocH^t tourbe. 
'^JBct. ^Inversion. ^5um JTeufcl! @incr t)on una jtoet muf« toetruit 
fern. ^^ AccordiDg to what he had been tdught, toit man il^n gelel^rt 
Jpatte. ^^Sflutt. ^*a)af« etner metner ©otboten mx(fy einen Slatren gel^eifoi 
l^at. isjfe^i ! »o8 meinfl bu bamtt ? "©et arme ©utfd(>e. "2tuf. "Sdjl 
jtoetfle itic|>t. ^"^flQtttm. 

vice (m.)] (3rf.) Are you satisfied with your pay and 
treatment * 1 " - 

It happened 'that a young Frenchman, who did not 
understand three words (of) German, enlisted into the 
Prussian service ®, and Frederick, on seeing him % put the 
usual questions, The soldier had learnt the answers, but 
only in the order which the king generally followed. 

Unfortunately, on ^ this occasion Frederick began ^ by 
the second question, " How long have you been in my 
service ? " — " Twenty-one years," replied the Frenchman. — 
"What!" said the king. "How old are you, then?" — 
" One year," was the reply. — " Upon my word," said 
Frederick, "you or I must be mad^." — "Both," replied 
the soldier, according to what he had been taught^®. — 
"WelP^," said the astonished monarch, "this is the first 
time that I ever was called a madman by one of my 
guards ^2. what do you mean by it, sir^^l" — The poor 
fellow ^*, seeing the king enraged, told him, in ^^ French, 
that he did not understand a word of German. — " Oh ! 
is it so?" said Frederick; "well, learn it as soon as 
possible, and I have no doubt ^^ you will make ^'^ a very 
good soldier." — Sadler's Versiom, 
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IS. FBSDKBIGK THE 0EEAT AND THE UILLKB. 

Qfcietttd^ tet®rope unb beraJiuUer. — ^ Imperf . Pass. 'Seigte. 
' SBegnal^m. ^ Ordered . . . into his presence, Uefi . . . «ot fi(|i fonu 
men. ^ a©etc|>cn ^ret« aud|i tmmer. ^'Sluf. "^SBo^L ^ iT^a* Knnte gefd^d^en. 
' To find, t>a er fa^. ^^ Loaded with presents, xtxi^Xv^ befd^enft. 

While the palace of Sans-Souci was being built ^, the 
architect pointed out^ to the king a mill which destroyed^ 
the view from one of the palace apartments. The king 
ordered the proprietor of the mill into his presence ^, and 
proposed to purchase it at the price (which) he should 
demand. But the miller refused to sell it to Frederick, 
whatever price ^ he would give him. The monarch was 
not prepared for * this obstinate refusal. 

" You know well enough '^/^ said he to the man, " (that) 
I could take it away from you without pay (iog)." 

"That might be®/' said the miller, "if we had no 
magistrates at Berlin.'' 

This daring reply brought Frederick to himself; he 
smiled to find ^ (that) his subjects confided in his justice, 
and he sent the miller away loaded with presents ^^. — 
TiHBS's Curiosities of History. 



14. FBEDEBICK THE GEEAT AND HIS PAGE *. 

Sftiebtid^ bet ®to^e unb fein (Sbelfnai6e. — ^Jtennt 

Who does nott know^ the great king Frederick the 
Second, who sat on the throne of Prussia from 1740 to 

* See Havet and Schrumff'b " German Studies," pp. 16 and 17, 
„9ciebricl^ bft (Srope unb ber ©betfnoSc." 

t The negative ni(^t always follows the direct object (accusa- 
tive) in German. 
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* fiitU. ' In going.to awake him , ali cr i^n mecien ttwOte. * (Sin (ef(^rie(ene8 
^o^Jter. 'It to be, tafgcj ^ . . njor. 'BtcBwotte. ^ By his, infcem er — . 
» (fnnal^nte. » JDcJ ^ctrn. i«> ©ogkid^. ^^ Gine dioVit SDufatcn. " ©ac^te. 
^'And indeed so loudly, unb bteSmat fo taut. ^^aSerlegen. ^' By 
chance, jufftttig. i* Snbem er, &c. . . . ^"^ Thunderstruck, tt>ie t>oin 
S)onner getul^tt. 

1786 1 Here is an anecdote, wherein the king rewards a 
child's affection ^ to his mother. 

Once, after a sleepless night, the king rang* the bell 
very early in the morning ;• and when he saw that nobody 
was coming, he went to the ante-chamber, and found his 
page sleeping on a chair. In going to awake him^, he 
saw a written paper * hanging t out of his pocket. This 
excited his curiosity and attention. He drew it out, and 
found it to be* a letter from the page's mother, in which 
she thanked him for his kind^ affection, which he had 
proved again J by ^ sending her the half of his wages ; and 
she reminded^ him to continue always faithful to the 
king, and the recompense of the Lord ^ would not fail him. 
The king went immediately^^ back to his room and 
fetched a roll of ducats ^\ which he put gently ^^ (along) 
with the letter into tjie page's pocket. Now he rang 
again, and indeed so loudly ^^, that the page awoke, and 
ran into the king's chamber. 

" Thou hast surely been sleeping," said the king. The 
page, although a little embarrassed^^, confessed it; then 
by chance ^^ putting ^^ his hand into his pocket, he felt 
there a roll of money. There he stood, thunderstruck i^, 

* When adverbial expressions begin the sentence, as above ; (Sinfl 
nad^ etner fcf^IajToftn dla^t, the verb goes before the subject ; hence* 
Ilingelte ber JSonig. See Havet and Schbumff'b '^ German Studies/' 
pp. 17 and 18. 

t Infinitive. $ Perfi 3ubj. 

B 



V 
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^ ffla^\>tm et flc^ etn n>entg tt^oU foiie. ^ Sl^aic^Ot! mm toid tmd^ gii 
®runbc ttt^ten. ** Whenever, bafg toeim ... ^ @otgen. 

and unable to speak a word. After having recovered ^^ 
a little, he fell at the feet of the king, and cried, " Your 
Majesty, my ruin is intended ^* ! I know nothing of the 
money ! " 

The king quieted him, and said, "Know, my friend, 
whenever ^^ f ortime comes, it comes when we sleep ; send 
this money to your mother, and tell her that I will pro- 
vide 21 for you both.*' — Anonymous. 



15. BIOK. 

1 Was shown, man jetgte. ^ Tables of pictures, 9Sott)}tafetn. ^ A% 
ttitl^t. < Made vows, ©cIuBbe gcmac^it, * How, wa?. ^ Ay, o io. 
7 Have been drowned, crtrunfen finb. 

Bion was shown ^ in a temple of Neptune * many tables 
of pictures ^ of such as ^ had in tempests made vows ^ to 
Neptune, and were saved from shipwreck, and was asked, 
" How s say you now ? Do you not acknowledge the 
power of the Gods?" But saith he, "Ay*; but where 
are they painted that have been drowned^ after their 
vows ? " — Bacon, 

16. OBIGIN OF THE WOED ••SYCOPHANT.'* 

Uvf^rung tc8 SBorteS <Br)lop'^ant, — i Tale-bearer, Dl^retiWfifct. 
* False accuser, aSerWumbct. » Parasite, ©(^moro^er. * Smell-feast, 
ungebctcncr ®a{}. ^ Arose, entflanb. 

Sycophant — a tale-bearer \ a false accuser *, a deceiver, 
a parasite^, a smell-feast*. The name arose ^ upon this 

* See Havet and Sohkumpp's •* First German Book," 17th lesson, 
No. 3. 
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* Territory, ®tUtt. ' Such as, biejenigen, me^c. 8 Gave information 
of those that, {tnt attjeigteit/ tie. 

occasion — There was an act in Athens that none should 
transport figs out of the territory ^ of Attica. Such as^ 
gave information of those that % contrary to this law, con- 
veyed figs into other parts, were termed Sycophants, from 
sycos, which is in Greek a fig. — Timbs. 



17. DECEIVED VANITY. 

iBettogene QtxttUtit — ^Resigned aU his posts, tegte atfe fetne 
%eaitex niekcr. ^ A fit of resentment, in cinem 2lnfall »on 9lat^cgeful^t. 
^ Upon, nat^. * Appeared, jldji jcigc (Pres. Subj.). ^ To which, ^tt* 
craf. *Ay, Q^al '^'Would make a bustle, toutbm fl<|> t^ttn, ®A11 
petitioning, aUe Wttn, 

A minister, in the reign of Charles II., upon a certain 
occasion, resigned all his posts i, and retired into the 
country in a fit of resentment 2. But as he had not 
given the world entirely up with his ambition, he sent a 
messenger to town to see how the courtiers would bear 
his resignation. Upon ^ the messenger's return, he was 
askcrl whether there appeared * any commotion at Court, 
to which he replied-^ there were very great ones. " Ay ^," 
says the minister, "I knew my friends would make a 
bustle ^. All petitioning ^ the king for my restoration, I 
presume?" "No, sir," replied the messenger; "they are 
only petitioning his majesty to be put in your place." — 

QOLDSUITH. 
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18. THE DOG. 

^ ^tt ^uttb. — ^To, ton. a Attempts to cultivate, iid^ (urn) htmu^t 
• He looks, fd||aut er auf. * With a speaking eye, mit auSfcrudlcottcm 
9luge. 5 por, urn. « Exerts, wrrid^tet. ' Abate, erfc^uttem. « stu- 
dious, Bemfll^t. • Still, immer. ^" How unkind then, toie graufam ill 
tS batum. ^^ To claim the protection of man, urn ben ®d||ut$ be^ 
SJlenfc^en filt flt^ in Slnf^ruc^ ju nc^mcn. ^^ Ungrateful return, l^erjtofe 
93ergettung. 

A dog is an honest creature, and I am a friend to^ 
dogs. Of all the beasts that graze the lawn or hunt 
the forest,* a dog is the only animal that, leaving his 
fellows, attempts to cultivate ^ the friendship of man. To 
man he looks ^ in all his necessity with a speaking eye * 
for^ assistance; exerts^ for him all the little service in his 
power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him he bears 
famine and fatigue with patience and resignation; no 
injuries can abate "^ his fidelity ; no distress induce him to 
forsake his benefactor ; studious ^ to please, and fearing to 
offend, he is still ^ a humble, steadfast dependant ; and 
in him alone fawning is not flattery. How unkind, then^^ , 
to torture this faithful creature, who has left the forest to 
claim the protection of man ^^ ! how ungrateful a return ^^ 
to the trusty animal for all its services. — Goldsmith. 



19. METALS, t 

<£)te fKctrtUe.—^ Article. "JDunfelgelb. 35iucl(> iM- 

(I. ) ^ Gold is of a deep yellow ^ colour. It is very 
pretty and bright, and it is^ exceedingly heavy. Sovereigns 

* Translate, " Graze on the lawn, or hunt in the forest." 
+ See Ha VET and ScHRUMPi''s ** German Studies," Lesson 67, 
„3)iin«aUcn." 
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*®oIbett. ' 5>te JBilberral^mctt. ® Gilt with gold, tjergolbet. '©ejtkfinn 
gef<|>togene« ®otb. aSabstit. »on. » @c4«))fentttg|lu(fe. ^® ®a« aJleffmg. 
*i a)em ®ofte Al^ntti^. ^^ <j)a« 5pfdnnc|>cn. i3 (j)ie ir^urfc^i^ffer. " ©tun* 
fran, m. ^' You would die. ^* SDaffcttc. ^^For it makes us, &c., 
bcnn ti fctent tin« §u gat tiiclen JDtngen. ^® JDic Stb^'m. ^* SBratf^jicf . 
20 eicnfall* (last). « ©(fimirjt bo8 Gifcn im geucr. ^s ©tui^rot^. 28 Tq 
bend, flc^ Biegen — use Pres. Ind., or, man fann . . . 16tegen. 

and half-sovereigns are made of gold. This watch is gold ^, 
and the picture-frames ^ are gilt with gold \ Here is leaf- 
gold. What is leaf-gold? It is gold beat very thin^, 
thinner than leaves of paper. 

Silver is white and shining. The spoons are ® silver ; 
and crowns, and half-crowns, and shillings, and sixpences^, 
are made of silver. 

Copper is red. The kettle is made of copper; and 
brass ^^ is made of copper. Brass is bright £uid yellow, 
like gold^^ almost. The saucepan ^^ is made of brass; 
and the locks upon the doors ^^, and tlus candlestick. 
What is this green upon the saucepan ? It is rusty ; the 
green is verdigris ^* ; it would kill you ^^ if you were to 
eat it (tueim . . batton. . .) 

(II.) Iron is very hard. It is not pretty; but I do 
not know what we should do without it ^^, for it makes us 
a great many things ^^. Go and ask the cook ^^ whether 
she can roast her meat without a spit ^^. But the spit is 
made of iron ; and so ^^ are the tongs, and the poker, and 
shoveL Go and ask Dobbin if he can plough without 
the ploughshare ? He says no, he cannot (« fagt 0lein). 
But the ploughshare is made of iron. Will iron mslt in 
the fire ^i 1 Put the poker in and try. Well, is it melted? 
No ; but it is redhot *^, and soft ; it will bend ^\ Iron will 
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^ aitf etntcntl^. '^ SSorn a fd^ knge barm t^. * Bum ^ifymvttt, " SBoi 

^ To try, iDcrfiu^ ^ Some, cttoaS boMit. '^ Covered with tin, 
iiBctstitiiL 

melt in a very very 2* hot fire when it lias been in a great 
while 25, Come let us go to the smith's shop ^6. What is 
he doing ^"^ 1 He has a forge ^8 : he blows the fire with a 
great pair of bellows {sing,) to make the iron hot. Now 
he takes it out with the tongs, and puts^^ it upon the 
anvil. Now he beats it with a hammer. How hard he 
works! The sparks fly about ^j pretty bright sparks. 
What is the blacksmith making 1 He is making nails, and 
horse-shoes ^^, and a great many things. — Steel is made of 
iron, and knives and scissors are made of steel. 

(IIL) Lead is soft, and very heavy. Here is a piece ; 
lift it. The spout is lead, and the cistern is lead, and 
bullets are made of lead. Will lead melt in the firel 
Try ^2; put some^^ on the shovel; hold it over the fire. 
Now it is all melted. Pour it into this basin of water. 
How it hisses ! What pretty things it has made ! 

Tin is white and seft. It is bright too. The canisters, 
and the dripping-pan, are all covered with tin ^*. 

Quicksilver is very bright like silver; and it is very 
heavy. See how its runs about ! you cannot catch it. 
You cannot pick it up. There is quicksilver in the 
barometer. 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Lead, Tin, Quicksilver, 
are all Metals. They are all dug out of the ground. — 
Mrs Babbaxtld. 
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20. BELATIOKSHIF EXTBAOBDINABY. • 

ajiet!ttjurbtgc aSerivanbtfc^oft. — ^1 got acquainted wit^;, tcfi 
mad^tc fctc aSefanntft^aft einer ... ' ©ttefloti^ter. ^ c^^j^ i^etratl^etc tic 
aBttttoe. * Jlurj bacauf. ' Fell in love with, »ctHeBte fic^ in bie, 
&c. '©cl^totegermuttcr. * Unb gug(cic^. ' ©(fitoiegettodlitcr. ^ <Sttefmttttcr. 
» @ttefbater. i^ @tief6rubcr. ^^ @c|>n)ager. 12 $©^^1 ^ i-ji^^ ©ticfft^toefler 

I got acquainted with ^ a young widow, who lived with 
her stepdaughter ^ in the same house. I married ^ My 
father fell, shortly after it *, in love with ^ the stepdaughter 
of my wife, and married her. My wife became the mother- 
in-law* and also* the daughter-in-law*^ of my (own) 
father 3 my wife's stepdaughter is my stepmother ^, and I 
am the stepfather ^ of my mother-in-law. My stepmother, 
who is the stepdaughter of my wife, has a boy: he is 
naturally my stepbrother ^®, because he is son of my father 
and of my stepmother ; but because he is son of my wife's 
stepdaughter, so is my wife the grandmother of the little 
boy, and I am the grandfather of my stepbrother. My 
wife has also a boy ; my stepmother is consequently the 
stepsister of my boy, and is also his grandmother, because 
he is the chUd of her stepson; and my father is the 
brother-in-law ^^ of my son, because he has got his step- 
sister for a wife ^^. I am the brother of my own son, who 
is the son of my stepmother, I am the brother-in-law of 
my mother, my wife is the aunt of her own son, my son is 
the grandson ^^ of my father, and I am my own grand- 
father. — Harper^s Magazine, 



* See Havet and Schbumpf's " German Studies," Lesson 12, „3)ie 
SSctWanbtfdl^tfiU" 
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2L MOZAST AND HAYDN.* 

SKo^att uttb J5al?bn. — *5tt ©ffeUfc^aft. •'Tet ctftcte— k« lefeterc, 
or, icnn: — ttefcr. ' SBcttcte, with the Ace. * ChampagDe, fpric^ 
tt^^aanpanitt." ' That he would not play at sight a piece of music, 
taf er tin ^BtufUftud . . . ni(^t «om SBlattt loeg fpiclcn Icnne. ^ 92ac^bem 
cr tnrdlttkttt ^atte. ^ Sn ben Bciben Qrnben. ^ ®)>icUc tic Slott mit bet 9lafe. 
'Hub icbcnnann btai^ in Soften aui. ^^ 9^ Ud||eilt4>er. ^^ (Sine $ktt. 
nafe. 

Mozart and Haydn being t at a party \ the former - laid 
a wager ^ of six bottles (of) champagne * with the latter ^ 
that he would not play at sight a piece of music ^ which 
he (Mozart) would compose. Haydn accepted the chal- 
lenge^ and Mozart speedily wrote down a few notes and 
presented them to Haydn, who, having played a prelude ®, 
exclaimed, " How do you think I can J play that ? My 
hands are at each extremity '^ of the piano, and there is at 
the same time a note (f.) in the middle." — "Does that 
stop youl" said Mozart. "Well, you shall see." On 
coming to the difficult passage, Mozart, without stopping, 
struck § the note® in the middle of the piano with his 
nose, and every one burst out laughing ®. What made the 
act more ridiculous ^^ was, that Haydn had a flat nose ^^, 
while Mozart's was a long one. Haydn therefore paid for 

* 9Ro;art, geBmren au ©oljSurg 1756-1791. ^a!gtn, ein au«gejci(fincter 
Stomponi^ toutbt tm Solute 1732 geboten unb flarb im ^a^xt 1809. SJio^art, 
UxvU^mt BefonberS burc^ feine melobteretc^en fOptra ; ^as^bn butc^ feine ^\)m» 
p^nitn unb Oratocien. See '^ German Studies/* Lesson 68, „$on bet 
SWurif." 

+ The participle to be replaced by the corresponding finite verb 
with the conjunction al8, 

t Compare Havet and Schrumpf's "First German Book," 41st 
lesson, No. 2. 

§ " Struck Mozart,'* &c. See " German Studies," Lesson 7. 
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^' ®einrt ©eflif^tttocrfVrungrt. 

tbe smallness of his pasal protuberance ^^ six bottles (uf) 
cLarapagne. — Anonymous. 



22. " THE SHIP AT ANCHOR." 

A TAVERN. 

,^a« ©c3(itff t)or Slnfer." Orinc <Sd^enfe.--' aWaddte . . . ba« 
(Sclubbe. ' llngcfd^r cin 3al^r nacfi&cr. ^ Took place, entft)attii fid^. 
* ^otta, J5iin8! JDu l^icr wn amerifa? * (Bin ©tdac^en. « »8ci fcer Stalu. 
f^t^tannm^t. ^Pasathe . , . an (Dat.) »orubctgc^cn. * ©men @c^tu(f . 
1" ©« gcljt md)t. ^^ 3d(> Bin l^ier gefc^jwoUen. i* SGBie bu ju t^un ^flcgteft, 
or, toie fruiter. ^^ 3Rcin Sunge. ^* JDic (Scfc^toulfl toitb tatt abnc^mcn. 

A sailor who was in the habit of spending all his money 
at the public-house, one day made a vow ^ to be temperate 
in future, and kept it. About a twelvemonth afterwards 2, 
he met with an old friend, and the following conversation 
took place ^ between them : — 

Peter. Hollo, Jack 1 here you are, back from America*. 

Jack. Yes, Master Peter. 

Peter. Won't you come in, and have a glass ^ (of some- 
thing) this cold day ® ? 

Jack. No, Master Peter, no ! I cannot (drink) ^. 

Peter. What, Jack, can you pass^ the door of the 
"Ship at Anchor" without taking a cup* with your 
friends 1 

Jack. Imffossible,^^ Master Peter. I have a swelling 
here ^^ ; don't you see it ? 

Peter. Ah ! that is because you don't drink your grog 
as you used to do ^^. Drink, my boy,^^ and the swelling 
will soon go down ^*. 
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i« JDa l^aBt ll^r dit^t ^^ S>\t iify mix flcj^olt " 2)aburd^, baf«tc^ an bem 
„®d(>iif \)or Slnfer" tooriiBcrfleucrte. ^^ To drink — or, baS 5ttin!cn — in the 
latter case put the verb last. i*3ttfammaigeft)att. 2° I mean to go on 
doing it, t(fi Hn fcjl cntfc3()loj|'en, fo fottjufal^ren. *^ 3etgcn ju fcnncn. 

Jack. You are quite right there ^^ ! [He pulls out of 

HIS POCKET A LAEGE LEATHERN PURSE FULL (OF) MONEY.] 

There 's the swelling which I have given myself ^^ by steer- 
ing* clear oi^'^ the "Ship at Anchor." If I begin drink- 
ing ^^ again, it will soon go down; there is not the least 
doubt of that. 

Peter. Is it possible that you have saved ^^ so much 
money, Jackl 

Jack. It is, indeed, and I mean to go on doing it ^^ ; 
and when I pass the "Ship at Anchor" after my next 
voyage, I hope to show ^i you a new swelling on the other 
side. — ^Anonymous. 



23. THE GLOW-WORM. 

3)et Scud^ttotttm. — ^What, &c. 2Bo3 fut etn grunec tcud()tcnber 

?PunK t|l fcaS ? 2 9lu(fi ctnct tinb loxt no^ etner. * ©te {ictoegcn fld^. * @« 

jiel^t ati« tote taufenteS Sfcuer. '^ 3)ic JDingcr. « JDatJon. ^ JDie. « @ri 
fccennt btc^ nid(|t. 

What is that spot of green light ^ under the hedge? 
See, there is another, and another^! Ah, they move^! 
How fast they run about ! Is it fire 1 it is like wild-fire * ; 
they ^ are like little stars upon the ground. 

Take one of them ^ in your "^ hand ; it will not bum 
you 8. 

* Corresponding conjunction with the Impf. Indio. 
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* 3^ l^Be better in bet ^cmb. ^® Staum, or, faji gar tttd(it mel^r. " aJian 
iwnnt. ^' Oic^t (giBt) e8. ^' SBett. ^* You may Bee to read, &c., I^ot 
man gioei ober brei bavon Ibeifammeit; fo lann man Bei intent Siti[|te Iefen« 
" <Ste ]^f en. 

How it moves about in my hand ! my hand has fire in 
it ».* What is it ? 

Bring it into the house ; bring it to the candle. 

Ah, it is a little wonn ; it hardly shines at all ^^ now. 

It is called ^^ a glow-worm. 

In some countries there are -^^ insects which fly about 
in the summer evenings, and give a great deaP^ more 
light than the glow-worm ; you may see to read by two or 
three of them together i*. They are called ^^ fire-flies. 
— Mrs Barbauld. 



24. HISTORY OF COTTON. 



ICie (Sefdfiicfitc bet SSaumtooUc. — ^ aSoumtiJottjioffe, fab. made of 
cotton. 2 Dates very far back, ijl fel^r alten llrftjrungeg. ^ ^^ Jjcrobot'g 
3ettcn. 

(I.) The word cotton t, which is adopted in all the 
modern languages- of Europe, is derived from an Arab 
word. The use of fabrics made from cotton ^ dates very 
far back 2. In the time of Herodotus^ all (the) Indians 

* In phrases like the above the Grermans employ the d^nite 
article instead of the possessive adjective. Thus, also, when in 
EngKsh a father says to his child, "Go to your mother," it must 
be rendered in German by @el^' jur (ju bet) SKutter. 3u „betnet 
^Sfhitttx" would imply that the speaker was not the child's father. 

f Cotton, In German the word „SdanmtoolU" ism lue both for 
the raw and the worked material. „Staitnn," however, is also xzsed 
for cotton-cloth. 
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^ ^ot (S^tifivLB. ^ There were, gaB a. * JtattuntDcBemen, manu* 
factories of cotton tissues. ' 3n QfQ'g)pttn unb ^IraBien. ^ Not . . . 
great use, feinen grofen ®e(tau(||. ^ Did not commence until after, 
fingen erft na^ ... an . . . ju )}^an)cn. ^ 3n bet JTtim unb in @fib« 
SRufgtanb. i® @eit (Dat ) ^^ (Singeful^rt. ^^ Uefcerttaf ber «attun t)on, &c. 
^* 2)en au6 bem Drient. ^* JDie JlattunfaBrifen. ^' Date, &c., fmb ju 
Slnfang bc0 vter^el^itten Sal^cl^unbertd entfianben. ^^ S)te nfttn berarttgrn 
Slnftoltcn toaten gu aWaiUnb unb SJenebig. ^^ SKan nimmt an. ^^ ^aum« 
tooIlenn}aarcn. ^^ Of some being, crnjAl^nt einige ju Gotten . . . 

wore* cotton garments. In the first century before 
Christ* there were^ manufactories of cotton tissues^ in 
Egypt and Arabia ^^ but the Greeks and the Eomans do 
not appear to have made great use of them. The Chinese 
did not commence cultivating (the) cotton- (plant) until 
after ^ the conquest of the Tartars in the thirteenth 
century ; and at that same period cotton tissues formed an 
important article of commerce in the Crimea and Southern 
Russia^, whither they were brought from Turkestan. 
From^® the tenth century, the Arabs had naturalised^^ 
the cotton-plant in Spain ; and in the fourteenth, the 
cotton-cloths of Grenada surpassed -^^ jq reputation those 
of the East i^. 

(II.) The manufactories of cotton goods '^* in Italy date 
as far back as the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ^^, the first establishments being at Milan and Venice^*. 
It is presumed ^'^ t that there were at that period manu- 
factories for cotton goods ^^ in England, as Deland, who 
lived in the time of Henry VIIL, speaks of some being i* 

* Inversion. When an adverbial expression of any kind begins 
the sentence, the Germans put the verb before the svbject; hence, 
t rug en Mt, etc. See ''German Studies,*' Lesson 7. 

+ In German, as in French, the passive voice is frequently cir- 
cumscribed by man, with the 3d pers. sing. 
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at Bolton-on-the-Moor, and an Act of Parliament*® of 
1552, under Edward VL, mentions the cotton tissues of 
Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire. — ^Anonymous, 



25. GEATITUDE. 

it)an!Bar!ett. — ^Translate : when the famous Oriental pbiloBopher 
as slave received from, &c. ' 9lf er lie fogleid^ gatt} auf. ' For you, 
Dat, tit. * @ot(l^' etne. « Put in tsmn. " 5Der J&ftr fu^fte fi(^ tuti^fy 
Hefe Slnttbott tei ^tla'otn fo ibetroffen. ^ Article. 

The famous Eastern philosopher, Lokman, while a 
slave, being presented ^ by his master with a bitter melon, 
immediately ate it all ^. 

" How was it possible," said his master, " for you * to 
eat so nauseous ^ a fruit 1 " 

Lokman replied: "I have received so many favours 
from you, that it is no wonder^ I (should) once in my 
life eat a bitter melon from your hand." (verb last.) 

This answer of the slave struck the master to such a 
degree ^ that he immediately gave him his ^ liberty. 
With such sentiments should man receive his portion (of) 
sufferings at the hand of Qod. — Bishop Horne. 



26. BERLIN.* 

iPerrtn.— ^JDie tx^t ©tatt. *a)c« teutfc^en Sttkfytt, Ha situated, tlcftt. 

(L) Berlin, the capital of Prussia, and the metropolis ^ 
of . the German empire *, is situated ^ on the small river 

* See Havet and Schrumpf's "German Studies," Lesson 46, 
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^ In the midst of, mitten in Hner. ' Somd of its parts rival, in 
einatlnra S^^aitn isctteifett jie . . . mit — ^ SHe <$ati))t|lrafle. ^ ^Ducc^gftnge. 
8 aSefefet. » auf ietben ©aten. i'' 3Rufeum, Plur., SJhifeen. ^^ SScrben 
toegen . . . fe^r gc^)riefen. ^' Of many persons, &c., »ietet in vtt» 
[(^ietencn Batigcn bet )90Dtffcnf<l^ (aOQtinifynettt 9J2dnner^ unb einev gtofen 
%nidf}l »on Seuten, bie ^ Ber«f«m4f ig mit bcr Siteratur befd^&ftigen. ^* 3m 
Sal^tt. ^* belief jie ji<3(>. i» Oluf. i« It will have run up, toitb fie . . . 
crreic^t ^aben. ^ 55ie tcgetmftfiig in aSetUn jiel^enbe SDHtttfttmoc^. ^^ Com- 
prise, umfafft. ^^ Sitter SG&af cngattungen. 

Spree, in the midst of * a flat and sandy plain. Berlin is 
a handsome city, and some portions of it rival ^ in archi- 
tectural magnificence any of the European capitals. The 
principal street % "Unter den Linden," is divided into five* 
avenues ' by rows of lime, chestnut, and other trees, and 
is lined ^ on either side^ by splendid palaces and public 
buildings. The royal library contains more than 600,000 
Tolumes and 14,000 manuscripts. The museums ^^ of 
Berlin are much celebrated ^^ for their splendid anti- 
quarian collections. Berlin forms at the same time the 
literary capital of Germany, and is the residence of many 
persons of eminence in various branches of science ^^^ and 
of a great number of individuals professionally devoted to 
the pursuit of literature. The University of Berlin ist 
frequented by 2000 students. 

(II.) In *^ 1700 the population of Berlin was not more 
than 28,500; in 1740, when Frederic II. became king of 
Prussia, it was 98,000 j in 1786, when Frederic died, it 
amounted^* to^^ 148,000; now it will soon have run 
up^^ to a million. The standing military forces garrisoned 

in Berlin ^^ comprise ^® about 25,000 men of all arms ^*, 

»■ I ■ I ' I I. I I 

* There being a double row of trees, there are five avenues, the 
nde-ways included. t »itb, Pres. Pass. 
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"'iJimflcrjcugniffe, SWanufafturcn. *^Umfaff«n. ^^aOBotutttcr. **flBaaren. 
»* 5lrtifel aM, &c. ^ Of both useful, &c., n^l^tt \mo% »ie jutSlerte 
btenenkcr ©egenfJante. ^ J&anbtocrfet. ^ SBcrt)en . • . gefoM. ** ©ifen- 
Bo^ncn. ^ Unb mit ben ©tofjlabtm. 

(Ill,) The manufactures 20 of Berlin include 21 a great 
variety of articles, of which 22 woollen, silk, and cotton 
goods 23^ with porcelain and cast-iron works 2*, are the 
most important. For the last especially, which comprise 
a great variety of both useful and ornamental articles ^^, 
the artisans 2« of this city are particularly celebrated ^7. 
Numerous railway lines ^8 connect Berlin with the difFerent 
provinces of the kingdom, and the great capitals ^^ of the 
Continent. — Anonymous. 



27. THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHEB. 

5)ci Heine ^'^iU^opf}. — ^To ride by one's self, offcin au^reitcn, 
* When, dismounting, al8, to&l^tent) cc objiicg . . . ^ @icf> toStifg. * He 
followed, er ticf i^m nac^. * But on his approach, aBcr foBatb er fld^ 
nai^erte. « Take the finite verb. ' S3Ja« Gorging, put in wnb, &c. . . . 
8 Made a. turn, ^ 609. ^^t^t fldfy kern ?Pf«tbe in ben SBeg. 1® (S8. 

1. 

Mr Lovel was one morning riding by himself^ when, 
dismounting 2 to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse 
got loose ^, and galloped away (before him). He followed*, 
calling the horse by name, which stopped, but on his ap- 
proach 5 set off again. At length a little boy in a neigh- 
bouring fieldj seeing® the affair'', ran across where the 
road made a turn ^, and getting before the horse *, took 
him ^^ by the bridle, and held him till his owner came up. 
Mr L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, cheerful 
countenance* 
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^^ Sunge. ^* Thou hast my horse very cleverly (^ef^icSt) caught. 
" The hand. " aBirflii^ ? " Urn fo. i« ®a«.- ^^ ©age mir. ^» 2Jie 
fcte ^ttertuBra ficcj|cn- ^•SBri fccm. »> SKoc^tefl tu nic^t lieBtt fridcn? 
»* No hard work. «* Who «cti« you. ^3 3)er gjotof. ** To live in the 
sense of to rtside : loe^ncn. ** 5)a bruBen jtvifc^eii fcen SB&umen. *• SBie 
1^^ cr? ^ Siif 9)H(J(>acItd : say, at Michaelmas shall I become eight, 
1^ ivctfce. 

"Thank you, my good lad^\" said he; "you have 
caught my horse very cleverly ^^. What shall I give 
you for your trouble 1" putting his^^ hand into his 
pocket. • 

" I want nothing, sir," said the boy. 

Mr L. Don't you^*? so much the^^ better for you. 
Few men can say as much^®. But, pray^^, what were 
you doing in the field ? 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep 
that are feeding on the turnips ^^ 

Mr L. And do you like this employment? 

B. Yes, very Well, this ^^ fine weather. 

Mr L. But had you not rather play ^^ % 

B. This is not ^ hard work ; it is almost as good aa 
play. 

Mr L. Who set you ^2 to work ? 

B. My daddy ^, sir. 

Mr L. Where does he live 2* ? 

B. Just by, among the trees there ^, 

Mr L. What is his name ^^1 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr L. And what is yours 1 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr L. How old are you ? 

B. I shall be eight at Michaelmtft ^, 
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«8 To the dinner. 29 gg^ig [f^ ^^^ ? 

Mr L. How long have you been (already) out in this 
field*? 

B. (Ever) since six in the morning. 

Mr L. And are you not hungry ? 

B. Yes ; I shall go to my dinner ^8 soon. 

Mr L. If you had sixpence now, what would you do 
with it ? 

B. I don't know ; I never had so much in my life. 

Mr L. Have you no playthings 1 

B. Playthings ! what are those ^^ 1 

11. 

^ 9}un jum Scif^ict. ^Jtreifet — 'FTench iotipie, ^@^)ieten. *No£hing 
felse, fonfl ntc^tg. ^ 5ur fcag, tt>a8 i^ f}aU. « To bring up, l^eimfiringcn. 

Mr L. Such as^ balls, ninepins, marbles, tops 2, and 
wooden horses. 

B. No, sir ; but our Tom makes footballs to kick ^ in 
the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and then I 
have a pair of stUts to walk through the dirt with j and I 
had a hoop, but it is broken. 

Mr L. And do you want nothing else ^ 1 

B. No ; I have hardly time for those ^ ; for I always 
ride the horses to field, and bring up ^ the cows, and run 

* The Germans use the present tense in connection with the word 
fc^on or fctt for the English perfect or compound tense when the 
latter expresses that the action or condition still continues, especially 
m the question How long? and the answer to it : How long have you 
been in England ? — SBie knge ftnb @ie fcf)on in C^ngtant ? I have been 
here three years,—^(||^ Hn feit ^xti ^o^xm ^xtx. See No. 12, 
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^ Sflaifyt ®ange na^ ttt ^tabt ^ Translate — And the gingerbread, I 
like not much, effe ic^ nic^t fel^t getn. * A pie now and then, l^te unb 
la cinen Stu^m. ^^ (56enfo. ^^-Sattefl ku nxtfyt gem. ^* ®« licgt m« ntc^ts 
fcatan. ^^ ®anj. ^^ I had as lief have none at all, i(^ ^Mtt XitUx got 
feinen. ^^ (St bru^ mtcfi. 

to the town for errands ^ ; and that is as good as play, 
you know. 

Mr L. Well, but you could buy apples or gingerbread 
at the town, I suppose, if you had money 1 

B. Oh ! I can get apples at home ; and as for ginger- 
«bread, I don't mind it much ^, for my mother gives me a 
pie now and then *, and that is as ^® good. 

Mr L. Would you not like ^^ a knife to cut sticks 1 

B. I have one — ^here it is; brother Tom gave it me 
(Dat.) * 

Mr L. Your shoes are full of holes — don't you want a 
better pair ? 

B. I have a better pair for (art.) Sundays. 

Mr L. But these let in water. 

B. Oh, I don't care for that ^^, 

Mr L. Your hat is all ^^ torn, too. 

B. I have a better at home ; but I had as lief have 
none at all ^*, for it hurts my head ^\ 

Mr L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, I get under the hedge till it is 
over. 

Mr L. What do you do when you are hungry before it 
is time to go home ? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

* Compare Havet and Schbumpp's " First German Book/' 50th 
lesson, p. 92. 
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^' JDenle m^t baran. ^' Little fellow, Sunge. ^ Quite a, ein gonjei;. 
"aBtemeincn@tcka«? «»^eiflt. ^^ Sfltc^tt Sofrf l^ojfentfldji. ^aYouaeein 
to want nothing at all, bu fc^cinfl got feine flSebfirfhiffe gu l^oBen. ** JDir 
SBebiirfTtiffe gu mo<3(>en. •»* SBtoudjien. ^^ €in Sttc-flSuc^. " 3lnf(^affen. 
■^ To think one a, emm filr etttKtf l^aften. ^ I will, 3a. ^ Good- 
bye, 2lbwul (pronounced as in French.) 

Mr L. But if there are none ? 

B. Then I do as well as I can : I work on, and never 
think of it". 

Mr L. Are you not dry sometimes this hot weather 1 

B. Yes ; but there is water enough. 

Mr L. Why, my little fellow ^^, you are quite a ^^ philo- 
sopher 1 

B. Siri»? 

Mr L. I say you are a philosopher, but I am sure you 
do not know what that means ^^, 

B. No, sir — no harm, I hope ^^ 1 

Mr L. No, no ! (laughing). Well, my boy, you seem to 
want nothing at all ^% so I shall not give you money to 
make you want anything ^, But were you ever at school? 

B. No, sir ; but daddy says I shall go after harvest. 

Mr L. You will want 2* books, then ? 

B. Yes ; the boys have all a spelling-book^^ and a New 
Testament 

Mr L. Well, then, I will give ^ you them. Tell your 
daddy so, and that it is because I thought you^I a very 
good little boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

B. I will 28, sir. Thank you. 

Mr L. Gk)od-bye ^9, Peter. 

B. Qood-bye, sir. J. AlKlN, 
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28. THE SUN.* 

2)ie @enne. — ^^^ gel^e . . . ouf. ^ In at your window, jtt betnem 
%tnftct l^inein. ' aufjujlel^en. * JDamit feu, Subj. ... « ^onfccrn. 
® (Jine tuc^tigc Sicifenbe. ^ I travel all over, id) umtoanblc. Ac:. » And 
I Bend forth, &c., x^ fenbe meine @tta^(en flberatt l^in, nac^ alien 9lic|>. 
tungtn. » 3(^ Befc^etnc i" Second person singular or plural. " OB^, 
(bag). i« 35o« ©etrctbe. '* I am up, &c., xd^ bin fe^r Jfcdfy broben am 
6immct. " If I were to come, tocnn i(^ . . . f Ame. ^* JDic or eud|>. 
^'^«cc . . . i^uml^uae mir ba8 J&au»)t. ^agjjif^ anfcBen. ^'Supply 
"in the sky," am •dimmer. 

(I.) I rise ^ in the east ; and when I rise, then it is day. 
I look in at your window ^ with my bright golden eye, and 
tell you when it is time to get up ^ ; I do not shine for 
you to * lie in your bed and sleep, but ^ I shine for you ta 
get up and work, and read, and walk about. I am a great 
traveller * ; I travel all over '^ the sky ; I never stop, and 
I never am tired. I have upon my head a crown of 
bright beams, and I send forth my rays everywhere ^. I 
shine upon* the trees and the houses, and upon the 
water ; and everything looks sparkling and beautiful when 
I shine upon it. I give you ^^ light, and I give you heat. 
I make the fruit ^^ ripen, and the com ^^ ripen. I am up 
very high in the sky^^ higher than all trees, higher than 
the clouds. If I were to come ^^ nearer you ^^, I should 
scorch you to death, and I should bum up ^^ the grass. 

(II.) Sometimes I take off my crown of bright rays, 
and wrap up my head f in ^^ thin silver clouds ; and then 
you may look at me ^s. But when there are no clouds ^^, 
and I shine with all my brightness at noonday, you 

* See Havet and Schbumpf's " German Studies," Lesson 69, 
„93ott bet afhonomie." 

t -Sau^Jt is used figuratively, and in solemn or reverential lan- 
guage ; Jro))f is the oommon expression. See ** German Studies,** 
page 69, note !• 
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" SBCenten. *• Going to,. Bate ; or, totnn «^ im aSegriffe Un, auf^ugel^. 
^ gUcgt kic «cW^e tn bie ^bfft mix entgegcn. ^^ SieWic^. »« JDie gtebernwitf. 
"^ 3tt i^te (Shruben unb ^c^kn. •* In all places, uBeraK. ^ 91uf bet 9an3eii 
©tbe. " JDoa mon . . . fel^en tann. 

cannot look at me ; for I should dazzle ^^ your eyes, and 
make you blind. Only the eagle* can look at me then : 
the eagle with his strong piercing eye can gaze upon me 
always. And when I am going ^^ to rise in the morning, 
and make (it) day, the lark flies up in the sky to meet 
me ^, and sings sweetly ^i in the air, and the cock crows 
loud to tell everybody that I am coming ; but the owl and 
the bat ^^ fly away when they see me, and hide themselves 
in old walls and hollow trees ; and the lion and the tiger 
go into their dens and caves ^, where they sleep all the 
day. I shine in all places ^^ : I shine in England, and in 
France, and in Spain, and all over the earth ^^ I am the 
most beautiful and glorious creature that can be seen in 
the whole world ^e. — Mrs Barbauld. 



29. HAMBTTBG. 



^omBurg. — ^^ JDcr ■§oiH>t]^afen. * lifer. ^ OBet^alB. * Its mouth, 
i^ret aWunbung, Gen. '^ a)ie ft^mcrflcn ^eefd^iffe. « 2ln bie @tabt l^eran. 

(I.) Hamburg, the great seaport^ of Germany, and one 
of the most important commercial cities in the world, 
is situated on the right or north bank^ of the Elbe, 
15 German miles above ^ its. mouth*. The river being 
deep, vessels of the largest size ^ come quite up to the 
town*. (Art.) Great part of Hamburg was consumed by a 



a>er 9lbfcr— plur. bie ?lHer; or, ber 2Iat. bie 3lare. 
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7 Qrrftaitbat. " IDcntt. * a3ei bent SBieberoufbou. ^° S^etbieittetmaf en. 
" 3u . . . i^U. " JDer ^onbel. « Umfdfft oKe atttW bc« beutfc^en Sin- 
unb aitfful^r^onbett. " Slttfe]^ttlid(>e (f tte^wm (m.) " aBafferjltaf e. "2luf. 
^'SBoaren. "JBdftufit fl<3(> auf. ^^ Principal branches, -SoiUJtjtoeige. 
20 gSon Statl bent ®rof en. *i ©ttftcte. ^)S>m . . . ^anfaBunb, or, bie 
. . . "Canfa. ^fBtxttattti, "IDHt einem . . . Benac^l6arten ©eWete. 

terrible conflagration in 1842. A new and handsome 
city has risen ^ out of the ashes of (art.) old Hamburg; 
for^ in rebuilding^ the parts then destroyed, great im- 
provements were made in the arrangement of the streets 
and general character of the houses, so that Hamburg now 
deservedly ^^ ranks among ^^ the finest cities in Europe. 

(IL) The trade ^2 of Hamburg*, which is immense, 
embraces every article of Glerman commerce, both in the 
way of import and export ^^, and the noble i* river Elbe 
is the great channeP^ by^® which these various com- 
modities ^^ are conveyed. The value of the import only 
amounts to^^ about 400,000,000 of dollars annually. 
Hamburg has also considerable manufactures. The prin- 
cipal branches "^^ in this respect are sugar-refining, brewing, 
and distilling; the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, and 
snuff; hat-making and dyeing. 

(III.) The city was founded by Charlemagne ^ in 803, 
and in the 13th century, together with Lubeck, estab- 
lished ^^ the historically famous Hanseatic League ^2, which 
a great many other towns acceded to ^3. Hamburg, with 
a small adjacent ^^ territory, forms still a free city and 
independent state of the German Empire. Its inhabitants 



*^amBur38 .or «on •QamBurg. When names of towns or 
countries end in 9, g or x, no termination can be added. Hence 
we can only say : bie ©trafen ))on iPori^ 
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** Untmiel^mungSgcifl. ^ a5atettanb«lieb«. 

are distinguished by their energy, enterprise^*, intelligence, 
and patriotism's. 



30. GHABLEMAGNE AS A LEGISLATOR * 

Start ber ®rofe alt ©efctgeBer.—^ S:]^atett. *5iitft. '3)tf 
Sranftttcet^cS. * JDm f&dnamm „ttc (Sro^e." ^ Both-— and, fotool^t — 
oft ou(^. ^ Dat. ^ (Pt|)tn bent Jturjen. ^ gjo,„, 9 gi^ 2Bei^nad(>t6fejle. 
io2lad(>en. . " ©etntf toeUen . . . "SBelgien. "3erflwcleft. i*SingTilar. 
15 @einc einjtgen 8lnftjni(^e auf . . , i* That which, toa«. ^^ Whereby 
he substituted . . . tt)obut(^ er Otbnung aitftatt bet: ©efe^loftgfett (^nard^ie) 
etnfu^tte. ^^ ©tdmme. " 3)e«. ^o Abbot, 2ttt, SleBte. 

(Charles I., sumamed Charlemagne on account of his great 
actions 1, was the most illustrious prince^ of the Frankish mon- 
archy'. He deserved the name of Great ^ both^ as a statesman and 
a conqueror. He succeeded his father «, Pepin the Short ^, in 768, 
was proclaimed Emperor of the West in Rome® on Christmas-day*, 
in the year 800, and died in 814 at Aix-la-Chapelle i°, the capital 
of his vast^i empire. That empire included France, Belgium i^, 
Germany, Upper Italy, and (art.) part of Spain. That mighty 
monarchy was dismembered ^^ during the reigns i* of the feeble 
successors of Charlemagne). 

The exploits and conquests of this great monarch are by 
no means his only titles to ^^ admiration and respect. 
That which ^^ raises him above all the sovereigns of his 
age is the wisdom of his legislation, whereby he substituted 
order for anarchy i^, and bound together as one people 
a multitude of races ^^ differing in origin, language, man- 
ners, customs, and religion. 

Twice a^^ year he convoked a kind of parliament or 
national assembly, consisting of bishops, abbots ^, and lay 

* See Havet and Schbdmpp's " German Studies," page C2, „J?art 
bet ©tofe.'' 
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*i Lay representatives, ou« SScrtretcm au« kem Saicnflanbe. *' Jta^itu^ 
(atim. ^ In order to, &c., 5l(^tung ju »et[d^affen. '* District, ®ott — 
plur. ®auc. 25 ©cntBctcn. *• ©oaten. ^ @o gwf . ^^ (Sifct. 

representatives ^i, to remedy abuses, and deliberate upon 
his laws, called Capitularies ^ * 

In order to make his laws respected 23, he divided his 
whole empire into districts 2*, confiding the authority of 
each district t to three or four magistrates and envoys ^, 
who were expected ^6 to report to him everything of 
moment. And such ^7 was his diligence ^®, that he made 
it his business to become acquainted with every political 
movement of his whole empire. — Dr C. Brewer's History 
of Frcbnce, 



81. MAN PBOFOSES, GOD DISPOSES. 

2)cr QJletifd^ Itytlt, (^oii lettlt. — ^ 3c^ Bejifec, l^aBe ein aSevmogcn »on. 

" I am now worth ^ one hundred thousand pounds," said 
old Gregory, as he ascended a hill, part of an estate he 
had just purchased. 

" I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, and I 
am but sixty-five years of age, (I am) hale and robust in 

* Ca'pitularieBf from the Latin capUulunif a chapter; German, 
^o^itet The laws of the Frankish kings are so called because they 
were divided into chapters or sections. 

t District^ ®au — ^plur. ®auc. The expression is still extensively 
to be met with in Southern Qermany, as, SSrei^gau (in Baden) ; 
2Ba8g au (Vosges). Those magistrates were called ©rafen (old 
Germ. ®ta»cn, i.e., grey-haired men, elders). The modern word 
®raf for count is of the same origin. The envoys had the official 
title of @cnb!6otcn/ or, Latin being then much in use, Missi regii 
or dominvci. — A. L. Becker. 
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' I am hale, &c., ic^ (in frtfc^ unb gefunb (or bin ^n gefunbet unb 
frdftigei: 8eibe8Befcl^affenr;eit). 'Unb mir tool^t fein taffen. *©ot. ^auf. 
^ @ine 3!annen))flan3ung. ^ Come down, abgetiffen ta>erben. ^ %u9. 
^ a)o« ift t^re @od^e. ^° JDorf. " So returned old Gregory. ^* 9(f| 
tiic^tig gu SRac^t. i* SScrfiel. " SCo fie toaren. i« am Sat^e. i« Stoten 
fU^ uber. 

my constitution ' j so I'll eat and 1*11 drink^ and live 
merrily^ all the days of my life." 

" I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds," said 
old Gregory, as he attained the summit of a hill which 
commanded* a full prospect of* his estate; "and here," 
said he, " I '11 plant an orchard ; and on that spot I '11 
have a pinery V 

" Yon farmhouses shall come down ^," said (art.) old 
Gregory ; " they interrupt my view." 

" Then what will become of ® the farmers 1 " asked the 
steward who attended him. 

" That is their business ^," answered old Gregory. 

'* And that mill must ^^ not stand on the stream," said 
old Gregory. 

" Then how will the villagers grind their corn 1 " asked 
the steward. 

" That 's not my business," answered old Gregory. 

So old Gregory ^1 returned* home — ate a hearty supper ^2 
— drank a bottle of port (wine) — smoked two pipes of 
tobacco — and fell ^^ into a profound slumber, from which 
he never more awoke. The farmers reside on their lands ^* 
— the mill stands upon the stream ^* — and the villagers all 
rejoice in ^® his death. — Anonymous. 

* Whenever an adverbial expression of any kind begins the sen- 
tence, the verb must precede the Bubject.-^ee " Gernlan Studies," 
Leeson 7. 
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32. GASCONADES. 

®a«cottttabett (®ropftjred^ereten).— ^ Gascogne. 'Have long been 
celebrated, flnb Ifingfl Mamtt. s <S)ux^ i^tt toi^tgm f^tal^tcreiett. * ®a«- 
fonier. « Bum (verb first). « @tftBe. ' Adject, in if(^. » ^etben- 
tl^oten. » aWann. ^^ With nothing else but . . . caaf^Xitflxdfy m\t 
^^ 2)m ©c^nutrBfttten. 

(I.) The inhabitants of the province of Gascony i have 
long been celebrated^ for their lively sallies 3, called 
in French gasconnades. A Gascon *, in ^ proof of his 
nobility, asserted that in his father's castle they used no 
other firewood but the batons^ of the difi^erent marshals of 
France of his family. 

(II.) A Gascon ^ oflficer, hearing some one celebrating 
the exploits^ of a prince who, in two assaults upon a 
town, had killed six men^* with (his) own hand; "Bah!" 
said he, " the very mattress I sleep upon is stuffed with 
nothing else but^^^ the moustaches ^^ of those whom I 
sentt to slumber in the other world." — Good Things for 
Railway Readers. 



83. POPE SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 

*Paj)fl @ijctu8 bcr ^uitfte.— ^ (5in SBtnaer. 

(I.) His father, whose name was Peretti, was a vine- 
dresser ^. Not being able to bring up his son, he placed 

* Men — ^avxi. When speaking of soldiers, Sftann remains un- 
changed in the plural. The same rule applies to other masculine or 
neuter nouns indicating measwe, weighty and number^ as, 3oIl, ^Pfunb/ 
©tab, Suf, JDu^enb. See " German Studies/' page 68. 

t As in French " envoyer," thus in German, ^f^itfen" takes no 
preposition before the infinitive dependent on it. 
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' To pliace with, untctBringcn Bri. ^ To employ in, gu ettwtf 
ttertoenbcn. *®<3(>tocine]^utcn. ''(Sin Sfranjtafancnnonc^. 63um. ^(Scgenb, f. 
8 (And) pleased with . , . fanb on fcincr tebl^aftm Slefee ©efoffcn, 
unb ... ^ Srcube om Scrncn. ^^ To acquire, fid^ ertocrBcn. ^^ To 
bend, ji(f> Bcugen. ^^ Saft. ^^ aSenn cr einl^crging, ticf cr bcit Jto^jf . . . 
I^ftngen. ^* To lean, fx^ ftu^cn. ^'^ SKtc Vwcttit cr om . . . toftre. ^^ 5)te 
^Partcien. ^^ 3)cn .Rird^enflaat. ^^ Only by, nw bem . . . naify. ^® 3)ic 
JItara obct brctfod^e JTrone. ^SJJit fo ftatfcr ©timmc. '^55a8 ©etoolBc. *^9Son. 

him with ^ a farmer, who employed him in ^ keeping his 
swine *. A Franciscan friar ^, having met with him, took 
him for* his guide in an unfrequented place ^, and, pleased 
with the vivacity of his conversation^, induced him to 
accompany him to his convent, where the young swine- 
herd was admitted. He soon manifested a love for learn- 
ing ^, and afterwards acquired ^^ great reputation by his 
sermons. When raised to the cardinalship, he took the 
name of Montalto, and retired from public affairs, appear- 
ing entirely devoted to study. 

(II.) From that time Montalto gradually assumed the 
appearance of a man bending ^^ under the weight^" of 
years. He walked with his head resting ^^ on one 
shoulder, leaning^* on a staff, and incessantly coughed, 
as if about to ^^ expire. The parties ^^ that divided the 
Koman States ^^ thought him the fittest of all men to be 
Pope, his easy temper giving them hopes (sing.) that he 
would be Pope only by^^ name, and that all the authority 
would devolve upon them (selves). He was therefore 
elected in 1585, 

As soon as the tiara ^^ was placed upon his head, he 
threw away his staff, walked erect, and chanted (art.) 
Te Deum with a voice so strong ^^ that the roof ^i of the 
chapel re-echoed with 22 the sound. 
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2'3nbem. ^4 (gefe(jtof!g!eit. 

He governed with extreme* severity, but was, how- 
ever, the benefactor of his states, by^s purifying them 
from the licence 2* and disorder which prevailed (pi. p,) 
before him. — Aikin's Biographical Lictionai'y, 



31 THE FOBGE OF LABOTTB. 

Gifetnet 5letfi. — ^ The mere drudgery, bie iva^ie ?P(adEcret. 'Active 
phrase, iDec fd^ . . . unterjogen. '^rn (Ptei6. ^As much as, &c., 
JDret ganje 8folto5anbe. ^SDBfi^tcnb. *Nom. ^^flegteet. ^Xo recreate 
one's self with, fu^ an ttrooA crl^oten. ^ ©cBIeic^t. 

The mere drudgery ^ undergone ^ by some men in carry- 
ing on their undertakings has been something extraordi- 
nary ; but the drudgery they regarded as the price ^ of 
success. Addison amassed as much as three folios^ of 
manuscript materials before he began his " Spectator." 
Newton wrote his " Chronology " fifteen times over before 
he was satisfied with it, and Gibbon wrote out his 
" Memoir " nine times. Hale studied for ^ many years at 
the rate of sixteen hours a day, and when wearied with ^ 
the study of the law, he would ^ recreate himself with ® 
the study of mathematics (dng.) Hume wrote thirteen 
hours a day while preparing his " History of England." 
Montesquieu, speaking of one part of his writings, said to 
a friend, " You will read it in a few hours ; but I assure 
you that it (has) cost me so much labour that it has 
whitened ^ my hair." — Smiles' s Self -Help. 

* To denote firmness of purpose, perseverance, or severity, the 
Germans are fond of the word eifern; thus, eiferne Seftigfeit, cifcmcc 
Slcip, eiferne ©trenge. 
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35. LADT MONTAGUE TO THE COUNTESS OF MAB. 

Safcij SD'?i7ntague an bte ©rftfin »on 9War. — ^Cfiit'Sau*. ^Illustrious 
by having, &c. . . . fca« fcurc|i ben Umflanb Berul^mt ifl, bafi fetne iungere 
Sinie auf bent ^^tone @ngtanb'd jt^t, itnb \>a\i tS . . . gege^en ^aU ^ Grinen 
•oUjianbigcn Seric^t. * «&annowr. 

Brunswick (Q3raunf(frt»etg), Nov. 23, 1716. 
I am just come to Brunswick, a very old town, but 
which has the advantage of being the capital of the Duke 
of WolfenbuttePs dominions ; a family ^ illustrious by 
having 2 its younger branch on the throne of England, 
and having given two empresses to Germany. I have not 
forgotten to drink your health in " mum," which very well 
deserves its reputation of being the best (beer) in the 
world. This letter is the third (which) I have written 
(pres.) to you during my journey; and 'I declare to you 
that if you don't send me immediately a full account^ of 
all the changes amongst our London* acquaintances, I 
will not write to you any description of Hanover*, where 
I hope to be to-night ; though I know (that) you have 
more curiosity to hear of that place than any other. 

Mary Wortley Montague. 



86. THE CALAMITIES OF GENIUS. 

3!raurtge« Soo8 gtofer ©ctflcr. — ^ (Jtne «5anbmul^(c. 
(I.) Homer was a beggar ; Plautus turned a mill ^ ; 
Terence was a slave ; Boethius died in gaol ; Paul 

• Thus, the London merchants, bieSonboner JJaufleute; the Paris 
fashion, bie fPatifet SRobe. In similar cases the Germans geuerally 
use the adjective. However, there are exceptions like the follow- 
ing: Heidelberg University , ble UnitxtfltAt -^cibcltng; Offenhurg 
Station, bie station OfftnHv^ &c. See " perman Studies/' page 68. 
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* JtrteB. ' ®ea>ttU. * Unb fco^ Vft^ungerte et boBel ' 3n fcft Stltmmt. 
^ SBegen. ^ (S)em) Bentivoglio tovalU bie Sbifiia^ine . . . t>erfagt. 
^ S)cr Sttftobtn. ' Seic^nant, m. ^^ A life of meanness and distress, 
niebrtg itnb drmlic^. ^^ Came through, &c., died in consequence of, 
in Sotge wn. ^* ®riftrtftanf^cit. ^^ His copyright^ fetn aStttag«r«^t. 
i*aufba8 „S5ctIorcne?Pacafcte«.* ^*3tt bret So^linigttmmnai. ^'Sn bet 
SSergejfen^ett ^^Bu ftil^. ^^ ^^tc in licfiaiibtgcm Stasapft. ^ ^it ben 
®ert(^t«bienem. *' JDet «anbgei|lttc!^. 

Borghese had* fourteen trades'*, and yet starved with 
them all*; Tasso was often distressed^ for a few shillings*; 
Bentivoglio was refused* admittance^ into a hospital 
(which) he had himself erected; Cervantes died of hunger; 
Camoens, the celebrated writer of the "Lusiad^,"t ended 
his days in an almshouse ; and Yaugelas left Ms body^ to 
the surgeons to pay his debts. 

(II.) In our country, Bacon lived a life of meanness 
and distress ^^; Walter Kaleigh died on the scaffold; 
Spenser, the charming Spenser, died forsaken and is 
want ; and the death of Collins came through ^^ neglect, 
first causing mental derangement ^2; Milton sold his copy- 
right 12 of " Paradise Lost i* " for fifteen pounds, at three 
payments ^\ and finished his life in obscurity ^^ ; Dryden 
lived in poverty and distress ; Otway died prematurely i^, 
and through hunger ; Lee died in the streets (sing.); Steele 
lived a life of perfect warfare ^^ with bailiffs i*; Goldsmith's 
" Vicar -^ of Wakefield " was sold for a trifle to save him 

* The verb ^^etfagen" governing the dative case in Qerman, 
the phrase must be turned thus : To Bentivoglio admission was 
refused. Thus, I was promised, man verf^Jtac^ nttr, mir tvutbe \io 
fproc^en. I was given to understand, man gaB mix gn oerflel^en. 

t Portug., "Os Lusiadas ; " Lat., Luakani: the Lusitani = Por- 
tuguese. An epic poem describing the achievements of Vasco da 
Qama and his companions. 
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*^To save him from the gripe, (urn) il^n ben "^dnbcn btf ®efe^c8 jtu 
entreifen. ^^3)cr cngltfc^cn Staufmann\^a\t in Stffaton. ''Confined, 
dngcfperrt. **9^at;m fld^ fcti&ft bag J&ci6cn. 

from the gripe ^i of the law ; Fielding lies in the bur3dng- 
ground of the English factory at Lisbon ^2, without a stone 
to mark the spot ; Savage died in prison at Bristol, where 
he was confined ^3 for a debt of eight pounds; Butler lived 
in penury, and died poor ; Chatterton, the child of genius 
and misfortune, destroyed himself ^\ — Anonymous. 



37. LETTER FROM LORD BYRON TO DR PIGOT. 

Srtcf »on Sorb SS^ron an JDoftor ^tgot. — ^In full, ben gtoriten 
Sluguft. 2 ^d) f omme »on Sonbon. ^ SfamilicngTuft, f. * aSorgejlern l^orte 
t(^, bafgjic hranf fci; gcftcrn »cmal^m id) tJ^ren JCob. ® ®ott fct JDanf. ^ See 
footnote, p. 46 ; man fagt mir. '^cine ©efo^r gcol^nt l^ol^c. ^ Sue Sl^re 
2lufm«!famfett. »3n @efd[>ftft«fac^ett. ^^ @o fann ic^ tjietteid^t meinen ©efudji 
auf (S^cfter auSbd^nen. 

Newport Pagnell, August 2 \ 1811. 

My dear Doctor, — My poor mother died yesterday ! 
and I am on my way from town ^ to attend her to the 
family vault ^. I heard one day of her illness, and the 
next of her death * Thank God ^, her last moments were 
tranquil. I am told (that)^ she was in little pain, and 
not aware of her situation '^. I now feel the truth of Mr 
Gray's observation, " (That) we can only have one mother." 
Peace be with her ! 

I have to thank you for your expressioiis of regard * ; 
and as in six weeks I shall be in Lancashire on business ^, 
I may extend ^^ to Chester, — ^at least I shall endeavour. I 
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^^ Where I shall be happy, too e« mid{> fceuen toitb. 

shall remain at Newstead the greater part of this month, 
where I shall be happy ^^ to hear from you after my two 
years* absence in the East. — I am, dear Pigot, yours very 
truly, Byron. 



88. TOO MUCH FOR THE WHISTLE. 

3u »iel fur eine JPfeifc. — ^ 2ln etncn Sciertaoe. 'To a shop 
where toys were sold for children, translate simply: einem @|>tcU 
TOaavcnlakeii ju. * And being charmed with, unb ba mtr . . . gcfiel. 
* Sal^. * Untertoegg. * Ol^nc JBebenfen. ' Went . . . over . . .lief 
kurc^. 8 To understand, ^crcn wn . . . ^ JBiermal mcl^r. ^'*To put 
one in mind what . . . etnen crinnern an . . . ^^With vexation, 
t>or 9lerg€r. "2)a« 9la(^benfen baru^et. "To give chagrin, firgern. 
^* To give pleasure, frcuen. 

(I.) When I was a child about seven years of age, my 
friends, on a holiday ^, filled my pockets with halfpence. 
I went directly towards a shop where toys were sold for 
children ^ ; and being charmed ^ with the sound of a 
whistle, that I met* by the way^, in the hands of another 
boy, I voluntarily^ offered him all my money for it. I 
then came home, and went whistling over^ the house, 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing ^ the bargain (which) I had made, told me (that) 
I had given four times as much ^ for it as it was worth. 

(11.) This put me in mind what^® good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money ; and they laughdd 
at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ^\ 
My reflections on the subject ^^ gave me more chagrin i* 
than the whistle gave me pleasure ^^ This little event. 
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i"To be of use, nu^lu^ fcin. ^'The impression continuing on my 
mind, fcct ©tnbtud BUeb mix. ^^ To save money, @elb fparcn. 

however, was afterwards of use ^^ to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind^^; so that often, when I was 
tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
" Do not give (sing,) too, much for the whistle ; " and so I 
ijiived my money ^'^. — Fkanklin.* 



39. THE BEBVISE AND THE GASdEEL. 

^tt 3)ertt)ifcl(> tinb ba« Stamctl. — ^3^r. ^JDaSl^aknhjir, atterting*. 
' Neuter. * 2lm. ' @o tear e6. 8 3u fccmfetScn. ^ 2lu8 euerem aWunbe. 
' His person, i^n. • To hurry one before, ^um . . . \^Upptn, 

(I.) A Dervise was journeying alone in a desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him. " You ^ have lost a 
camel," said he to the merchants. — "Indeed we have 2," 
they replied. — " Was he ^ not blind in his ^ right eye, and 
lame in his ^ left leg ] " said the dervise. — " He was ^," re- 
plied the merchants. — " And was he not loaded with honey 
on one side, and wheat on the other 1 " — " Most certainly 
he was," they replied j "and, as you have seen him so 
lately, and marked him so particularly, you can in all 
probability conduct us to him ®." — " My friends," said the 
dervise, " I have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of 
him, but from you 7." — " A pretty story truly," said the 
merchants ; " but where are the jewels that formed a part 
of his cargo 1 " — " I have seen neither your camel nor your 
jewels," repeated the dervise. On this, they seized his 
person^, and forthwith hurried him^ before the cadi, 

♦See Havet and Soheumpf's "German Studies," p. 143, 

D 
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^^Zvoli Ux fhrengflen Untetfud^ttng. ^^ fflo^ Fonnte irgent totUfytc SSetDetigtunb 
BeigeBrocf^i taxtben. ^* To convict one, etnen uBerfitl^en (Gen. of crime). 
1' JBetfol^ren. ^*3cmBerer. ^*The court, ber ®eric^t8l^of; bte verfam- 
metten fRtd^tft. " Qfuere SScttoUttbcnmg l^ot mix sjtdot ®jKif< gemad{|t. i'' Sd^ 
geBe ju. ^^That there has been, la^ »or^anbeii toot. ^*^Ample scope, 
ein toetttf Bfelb. ^ To cross, Bcgcgnen (Dat.), at least here. ^ The 
track, bie @^ur. ** To stray from, cincm entlaitfen. **, ** No mark 
of any human footstep, feinc menf(^K(^e guff^itt. ^Sttgetoetbet. 
*• (Semac^t. '^ ®tn Suft^d, m. ^8 jjad been left uninjured, toot . . . 
flcl^en geHieBen. » a)«« Siffea. »> )ffia« bie «afl btf JCl^iere* anBetriffl; 
fo . . . 

where, on the strictest search^®, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be ad- 
duced -^^ to convict ^2 him either of falsehood or of 
theft. 

(11.) They were about to proceed ^^ against him as a 
sorcerer^*, when the dervise with great calmness thus 
addressed the court ^^: "I have been much amused ^^ with 
your surprise, and own^^ that there has been^^ some 
ground for your suspicions {sirig.); but I have lived long 
and alone, and I can find ample scope ^^ for observation 
even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed ^^ the track^^ 
of a camel that had strayed from ^^ its owner, because I 
saw no mark 23 of any human footstep ^^ on the same 
route; I knew that the animal was blind of an eye, 
because it had cropped ^^ the herbage only on one side of 
its path, and that it was lame in one leg, from the faint 
impression which that particular foot had produced ^^ upon 
the sand ; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, 
because, wherever it had grazed, a small tuft ^^ of herbage 
had been left uninjured ^8 in the centre of its bite ^. As 
to that which formed the burthen ^^ of the beast, the 
busy ants informed me that it was corn on the one side| 
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^ The clustering flies, bie mafft BfUegen. 

and the clustering flies ^\ that it was honey on the other." 
— Colton's Lacon, 

A few remarks on the nse of the German Tenses. 

1. The Present Tense is employed in the same cases as in English, 
with the exception of what has heen mentioned in the foot-notes of 
Nos. 12 and 27. 

2. The Oerman Imperfect is the na/rraiiwe tense. It stands for 
the English Pcbst Incomplete and Past (Past Indefinite) : 

3cl(> fc^rieB, I was writing, and I wrote. 

The preposition aid is generally followed by the above tense : 
9tt id^ t^m fagte, when I told him. 

3. The Perfect Tense (Present Complete, or French Pass^ ind^fini, 
SSergongcnl^ett, in German) expresses an action or event completely 
ended, without any reference to another event happening at the 
same time. It often corresponds with the English Past Tense : 

3(^ l^afcc bic telegrcH>l^ifc^e JDe^Jcfc^e rtd^tig tti^aSitn, I duly received the 
telegraphic despatch. 

@ctn aSatct tjl ^tftvtUn, his father died. 

Sffite tonge f inb @ie in StbUi getoefen? how long were you at Cologne ? 

Note: SEBie tange ftnb @ie (fd[>on) in itoTn? how long have you been 
at Cologne? See again Nos. 12 and 27. 

You might also say, SBie lange tooren ®ie in JTotn? for, how long 
were you at Cologne ? 

The German Perfect Tense is furthermore employed in short 
questions and answers as in i^rcnc^ ; Qu*avez-vous f ait ? toa« ^abtn 
@tc getl^ an? what did you do? 

Je n'ai rien fait ; ^^ l^aBe ni(^tt gctl^an; I did not do anything. 

4. The Pluperfect and Future Tenses present no difficulty to the 
English student. 

In subordinate sentences the auxiliary l^atte or ttac is frequently 
diopped, especially in poetry : 

Unb eV t^m nw^ ba« SBort cntfaffen (tear) ; 

And before the word had escaped his lips. — SckiUer, 
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40. THE CONJUEEB AND THE TAILOE, 

JDer J£afc^eni>ic(er wnb fcer @cl(>tteibct. — ^What, &c., creature 
am I ! ttyaS fuc ein . . . Sttti Hit ic^. ' 2Denn ti ben Scuten cinfdllt. 
' 9(uf ba6 t(^ mid^ ivcrfcn fann. * Tlxt mix fle^t tt ntc^t ganj fo fc^Iecf^t. 
' Slnbcrc ... * 3e. ' 9ln ben 93ettel|iaB — to be reduced to, fommen. 
^ ^etfen (Dat.) ^ ^crrfc^te, translate : in the land. ^^ ^attt ju lebcn. 
" 5«iemanb. i» SBetm. ^^ @jijett. 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened to converse 
(imp,) together : " Alas ! " cries the tailor, " what an un- 
happy poor creature am I ^ ! If people take it into their 
heads to ^ live without clothes, I am undone ; I have no 
other trade to have recourse to ® ! " 

" Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely," replies the 
conjurer ; " but, thank heaven, things are not quite so bad 
with me ^ ; for, if one trick should fail, I have a hundred 
tricks more^ for them yet. However, if at any time^ 
you are reduced to beggary^, apply* to me, and I will 
, relieve ® you." 

A famine overspread^ the land; the tailor made a 
shift to ^^ live, because his customers could not be with- 
out clothes ; but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to throw away : 
it was in vain that he promised to eat fire, or to vomit 
pins ; no single creature ^^ would relieve him, till he was at 
last obliged to beg from ^^ the very ^^ tailor whose calling 
he had formerly despised. — Goldsmith. 



* To apply to, fic^ hjcnben an (Ace.) Many German reflective 
verbs are expressed by English verbs which are not reflective. 
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41. TIT FOE TAT. 

aSBie btt mit, fo i^ ktr. — ^S)dan or JDe(^ant*. a A turbot, eine 
©tetnbntte. ' 3um ®cf(^enfe. * Who had frequently been on similar 
errands, bet ofter< mit d^nltd^en ^uftcAgen vetf(l[^tdt Gotten tear — or, also 
here ; ber oftert mit S^nii^tn 2lufttagcn gu (Stuift gcfommcn tear. * Hav- 
ing gained admission, na(^bem man x^m geoffnet l^atte. ^ ©tubtrjimntec^ 
' Abruptly, o^ne tt)eitete«. ^ Very rudely, feJ^t gto6. ® JDet "^m:. 
^" la that the way you deliver your message ? ri(^tet man fo etne» 
Sluftrag aii< ? " Sd^ ttjitt. " 3)laniercn. " jpffifec. 

A friend of Dean \ Swift one day sent him a turbot % 
as a present ', by a servant, who had frequently been on 
similar errands*, but who had never received the most 
trifling mark of the Dean's generosity. Having gained 
admission^, he opened the door of the study ^, and 
abruptly ^ putting (imp.) down t the fish, (and) cried very 
rudely ®, " Master ^ has sent you a turbot." " Young 
man," said the Dean, rising from his easy-chair, " is that 
the way you deliver your message ^^1 Let me^^ teach 
you better manners ^2. git down in my chair, we will 
change situations ^^, and I will show you how to behave 

* In Qerman the article generally precedes titles, although to 
leave it out is not a mistake. 

f Avoid using the Qerman Present Participle as much a^ possible. 
Circumscribe it by the imperfect and „unb," as above, or by a corre- 
sponding conjunction^ as e.g,y al6, fca, intern, nadftitm, iDcil (reason). 

Ex. : Going to the door, he locked it, er gtng an kte S^ure unb 
Mrf(^tof8btcfeI6e. 

Seeing that I was welcome, a(« (ba), id^ fal^, la^fx^ toittfommen taax. 

Thirling he would uob return, inbem ic^ gtaufctc, ec werbe nic^^t 
jurudfommen. 

After having seen the castle, at« (nad^bcm) id^ fco8 (S(^tof3 gefcl^cn l^atte. 

Likewise also when the Present Participle in English stands for 
a Relative Pronoun, the latter is to be put in German : A dog 
barking at the moon, ein -^unb, fcer (mel^cr) ben 3Uonb antellt. 
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^*Sir, my master, &c. . . . compliments, mctn J&crr Wfl't fid^ Sl^nen 
Bc|lcn« tm^ft^Un. ^^ SBirfttdj^! ^'Return him my best thanks, ri^tcn 
@tc i^m meincn Bejlen JDanf axa. ^ Grin a:^atet fiir @ie. ^^ ^a . . , 
flt^ fo gur gfretgeBtgfeit erma^nt fal^. " Cinen JJroncntl^ater. ^^ Wit, SBt^, m. 

in future." The boy sat down; and the Dean, going 
(imp,) to the door, came to the table with a respectful 
pace, and making a low bow, said, " Sir, my master pre- 
sents his kind compliments^*, hopes you are well, and 
requests your acceptance of a small present." "Does 
he ^^ ? " replied the boy ; " return him my best thanks ^^, 
and there 's half-a-crown for yourself •^'^.'' The Dean, thus 
drawn into an act of generosity ^s, laughed heartily, and 
gave the boy a crown ^^ for his wit ^^, 



42. THE HOBSE-SHOE NAIL. 

S)er ^ufnaget. — ^ Put a full stop, and continue by : ®r macfite 
gate ®ef(^afte. « S)af«e« 3ett f«. « Before night-fall, »or fccm (JinBruc^ 
bet fflae^t. * So, ballet, &c. ? 2luf fetn ^fetb. « SRot^te fic|i auf ben SBcg. 
' aSorfuirte. 8 g)iHt (5tlanl&mf«. 

(L) A farmer once went to market ^, and, meeting with 
good luck, he sold all his corn, and filled his purse with 
silver and gold. Then he thought it time ^ to return, in 
order to reach home before night-fall^; so* he packed 
his money-bags upon his horse's back^, and set out on 
his journey ®. 

(11.) At noon he stopped in a village to rest; and, 
when he was starting again, the ostler, as he led out ^ 
the horse, said, ** Please you % sir, the left shoe behind 
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* The left shoe beliind has lost a nail, tf fd^U ein 9laget l^tnten im 
linfcn %frifen. ^^ t^a» t^nt m£^t9; l^at mdft9 gu fagen"; eincttei. ^^ Will 
hold, &c., toirb f(ri(ion l^attcn. ^^ 3u ma^tn. ^ To bait (his horse), urn 
ju fiittern i* 5)ec @tattf nec^t. " fiaf« ba«. ^^ To travel, ge^en. ^^ Not 
far, nic^t tange. 2)a fal§ flcl(> ber ©auer genot^igt. "iBiegcn, Inf. ^''iBfl** 
jufc^inaacn. ^^ Definite Art. "Did not . . . till, erfl ft)« . . . 
^ SSon ber SSernadj^Ufflgting. 

has lost a nail*." "Let it go^®," answered the farmer; 
" the shoe will hold fast enough ^^ for the twenty miles 
that I have stiU to travel ^2. I »m in haste." So saying, 
he journeyed on. 

(III.) In the afternoon the farmer stopped again to 
bait ^^ his horse ; and, as he was sitting in the inn, the 
stable-boy ^* came, and said, "Sir, your horse has lost a 
nail in his left shoe behind : shall I take him to the black- 
smith ] " " Let him alone ^^, answered the farmer ; " I 've 
only six miles farther to go, and the horse will traveP*^ 
well enough that distance. I Ve no time to lose." 

(IV.) Away rode the farmer ; but he had not gone far 
before the horse began to limp ; it had not limped far ^^ 
before it began to stumble j and it had not stumbled long 
before it fell down and broke a leg. 

(V.) The farmer was obliged^* to leave the horse 
lying 19 in the road, to unstrap ^o his bags, throw them 
over his ^^ shoulder, and make his way as well as he could 
home on foot, where he did not arrive till late at ^^ night. 
"All my ill-luck," said the farmer to himself, "comes 
from neglect ^^ of a horse-shoe-nail." — ConsiMe^s English 
Readinn Boole, 
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43. THE IBON UA8K. 

3)er SWann mit bet ctfernen Wla9tt. — ^An unknown person, 
em UnBefanntcr. « 3Ktt fccm groflten ©el^eimnifg. » Transferred to, m<fy 
. . . Qtbtadft. * Extremely well made, »on fiu^erjl fd^oner ©cflalt. 
5 His education, &c., er fc^ien fel^r gut gel6ilbct. « fSlit ^ ©uitarrenfpiet. 
■ Scbem. * 2)af8. ^^ To intrust one to one's charge, etnen bee JDBct* 
oufjic^t etneS anbem uBcrgeBen. ^^ Translate — And when he was ap- 
pointed (etnannt). ^^ 3u,„. i3 Repeat, Brgteitfte. i* 3n bie a3afli«e. 
" 3)^an l^at fl(i[> in fKutl^ma^ungen erf(^c?)ft. ^^ 3ut 3cit. ^^ SSer^aflet. 
^8 3n. ^'^ itammerbienet. 

(I.) The "Iron Mask'* is the name of an unknown 
person^ who was conveyed in the most secret manner* 
to the castle of Pignerol, from whence he was transferred ^ 
to the isle of Ste Marguerite. He was a man taller than 
ordinary, and extremely well made \ His education ap- 
peared to have been carefully attended to ^ ; and he amused 
himself by ^ reading, and playing upon the guitar'. He 
always wore a mask with steel springs^, which was so 
constructed as ® to allow him free liberty, to eat and drink. 
His keepers treated him with the greatest respect. At 
Pignerol he was intrusted to the charge ^^ of an officer 
named St Mars, on whose appointment ^^ as ^^ lieutenant 
of the isles this unknown personage accompanied him, as 
he finally did^^ to the Bastile^^ where he died in 1703, 
and was buried under the name of Marchiali. Conjecture 
has exhausted itself ^^ to discover who this mysterious per- 
sonage might be. Voltaire observes, that at the period ^^ 
when the prisoner was confined ^'^, no man of importance 
disappeared from ^^ Europe ; and yet it cannot be doubted 
that he must have been one. Laborde, first valet-de- 
chambre ^^ of Louis XIV., and who had received from this 
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" 3u cntfccrfcn, toer er toftre. "^ ^aft, f. ^^ d^j^j^ _ , „^t. ^a jgcB^e ba8 
®cruc^t ging. s^SBrit tr, &c ^^ JDer, v»leba« Oeru^it ging . . getefctct 
toorfccn. *• JDcr, angcBTtc|i . . . *'' ©ntjcgcn. ^^ Unterfut^ung. '^ Which 
precedes the romance . . . tcelc^e bent Stoman . . . ootangcbrudt ifl. 
^ Goes so far as to give, &c., gtefct fogar, &c. '^ To give satisfactory 
evidence, l^tnreit^enfce aScttjcifc Uefcrn. 32rpQ establish hypotheses, 
Sli^rinungen a\9 Begrunbct fejljlellen. 

prince many proofs of confidence, sliowed a desire to dis- 
cover him 20. The king replied, "I pity him, but his 
detention 21 injures only himself, and haa prevented great 
misfortunes ; you cannot 22 know him." 

(II.) The author of " Secret Memoirs," published in 
1 745, pretends that it was the Count of Vermandois, who 
was arrested, it was said 23, for 2* having given a blow to 
the dauphin. Lagrange Chancel, in a letter to Fr6ron, 
attempts to prove that the prisoner is the Duke of Beau- 
fort, reported 25 to have been killed at the siege of Candia. 
St Foix, in 1768, wished to prove that he was the Duke 
of Monmouth, who was said 2^ to have been beheaded in 
London, but who had been withdrawn from 27 punishment. 
In a dissertation 28 which precedes the romance 2» of " The 
Man with the Iron Mask," by Kegnault Warin, the author 
endeavours to prove that this mysterious personage was 
the son of the Duke of Buckingham and Anne of Austria, 
and goes so far as to ^^ give the portrait of the prisoner. 
But still no satisfactory evidence ^^ has yet been given to 
establish any one of the hypotheses ^^, and the history of 
the " Masque de Fer " is, perhaps for ever, hidden beneath 
an impenetrable veil. — ^Maunder's Biographical Treasury, 



I 
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44. THE MONKEY AND THE TWO CATS. 

A FABLE. — (Sine 5aBcI. 

a)cr 5lffe unb bie stuet Jla^en. — ^ S^re Seutc. * To settle the 
dispute, ben @treit ju ^^Xi^ttn. ' To refer, sortcgen. * Saffct fel^en. 
* ©tcftr aStotfen ifl f(^tt)crer ate . . . '^ To bite off, toegBcificn. ^ Urn c«, 
metntc er, in'« ®let(3|>gett)i(^t ju Bringen. ^ Comp. » 2Ba«. ^'^ SReu. ^^ To 
be alarmed for the event, fccn 2lu5gnng fiirt^tcn. ^^ Unfem gegcnfetttgen 
5(nt]^cit. ^^ A case of this intricate nature, ein fo scrtoicf elter Sfatt. 
^* By no means, bur(^att8 ntd^t. ^* To determine, entfd^cibcn. , ^® Trans- 
late, hereupon. 

Two cats, Laving stolen (some) cheese, could not agree 
about dividing their prize \ In order, therefore, to settle 
the dispute 2, they consented to refer the matter^ to a 
monkey. The proposed arbitrator very readily accepted 
the office ; and, producing a balance, put a part into each 
scale. "Let me see*," said he; "ayl this lump out- 
weighs ^ the other ; " and immediately he bit off ^ a con- 
siderable piece in order to reduce it, he observed, to an 
equilibrium^. The opposite scale was now become the 
heaviest*; which ^ afforded our conscientious judge an 
additional ^^ reason for a second mouthful. " Hold ! 
hold!" said the two ciits, who began to be alarmed for 
the event ^^; "give us our respective shares ^^^ and we are 
satisfied." " If you are satisfied," returned the monkey, 
" Justice is not ; a case of this intricate nature ^^ is by no 
means ^* so soon determined i^" Upon which ^^ he con- 
tinued to nibble first at one piece and then the other, tiU 
the poor cats, seeing their cheese gradually diminishing, 
entreated him to give himself no farther trouble, but 
deliver to them what remained. "Not so fast, I beseech 
you, friends," replied the monkey ; " we owe justice to 
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17 In right of, fraft (Gen.)* 
ourselves as well as to you : what remains is due to me in 
right 17 of my office/' Upon which he crammed the whole 
into his mouth, and with great gravity dismissed the 

court. — DODSLEY. 



45. THE OLD UAN ANB HIS ASS. 

3)et mtt itnb fetn ®fet —i Translate, to sell it. * To be 
trudging on foot, gu ^nf nnt}ttiutaip)^m. ° That his ass, &c., urn 
fcinem ©fel bic Sflu^t gu crfparcn. * -§atto, Sunge. ®3u. « (Sc^tc pc^ 
fclBft barauf. "^ Sttxt ^ Is almoat crippled . . . fafl talent tt)irt» »or. 
* No sooner, faum ... to begin the phrase. ^^ TO er feincn ©ol^n 
l^inter ftc^ auffl^en Uep. 

(L) An old man and a little boy were driving an ass to 
the next market to sell\ "What a -fool is this fellow," 
says (imp,) a man upon the road, "to be trudging it on 
foot 2 with his son, that this ass may go light ^!" The 
old man hearing this set his boy upon the ass, and went 
whistling by the side of him. " Why, sirrah * 1 " cried a 
second man to the boy, " is it fit fop you to be riding, 
while your poor old father is walking on ^ foot ? " The 
father, upon this rebuke, took down his boy from the ass, 
and mounted himself ^. " Do you see," says a third, 
" how the lazy old knave '^ rides along upon his beast, 
while his poor little boy is almost crippled with ^ walldng?" 
The old man no sooner ^ heard this, than he took up his 
son behind him i^. 

(II.) " Pray, honest friend," says a fourth, " is that ass 
your own ? '— -" Yes," says the man.—" One would not 



* See Havet and Sohrumpf's *' German Studies," Lesson 47 
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^^ One would not have thought bo, baS mbifytt tod^l taum 3cmanb 
UnUn, "SBeir. " attel, fcen Seuten gu gcfatten. ^* To alight, 
abfteigen. " SKit J&fllfe einct @tange. " «4d^erli(^. ^'^ ©d^aarentueife. 
^B Conceiving a dislike to the over-complaisance, bet itbertrteBentR 
(Sffaaidfctt fetne« 90?etfler8 mube. ^* To burst asunder, gerrctfen. 
^ ^a^tt, bafs er na^ ^aufe !am. '^ Translate, full of shame and 
vexation. ** Urn. '^ Into the bargain, no^ oBenbrrin. 

have thought so ^^," replied the other, " by ^^ your load- 
ing him so unmercifully. You and your son are better 
able to carry the poor beast than he you." — " Anything to 
please ^^" says the owner ; and alighting i* with his son, 
they tied the legs of the ass together, and by the help of 
a pole ^^ endeavoured to carry him upon their shoulders 
over the bridge that led to the town. 

This was so entertaining ^^ a sight that the people ran in 
crowds ^^ to laugh at it, till the ass, conceiving a dislike 
to the over-complaisance ^^ of his master, burst asunder ^® 
the cords that tied him, slipped from the pole, and 
tumbled into the river (verb). The poor old man made 
the best of his way home ^, ashamed and vexed ^i that, 
by 2^ endeavouring^ to please everybody, he had pleased 
nobody, and lost his ass into the bargain ^3. — Horace 
Walpole. 

In German, the Subjunctive Kood is employed in the 

following cases: — 

1. After certain conjunctions : 

a. 3)amit, bamit . . . ntd^t; as, Saufc, bamtt bu ben Bug erretc^efl, 
Run, that you may catch the train ; @(|in>etgen @ie, bamit man 
@te ni(^t ttttnnt, Be silent, lest you be recognised. 

h. SGBenn, if, and o6, if, whether ; as, SBcnn tc^ xtx^ to ft re, If I were 
rich; SBenn cr mcl^t UcBung ^Mtt, If he had practice; 3d^ toeip 
ni<^t, oB er fflme, toenn er e8 tt)ui«te,I do not know whether he 
would come if he knew it. 
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c. aU 0% aU loenn, to'xt totnn, as if; e.g., (St ^uflet« aid oBcrbU 
^J(ud)c]^cttitg "fySitte, He coughs as if he had the consumption. 

Note: Sometimes the conjunction totnn is understood. In this 
case, the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence : 

^&ttt iify l<a gekoufTt, Had I known that; SOSdre i^ mUtt, fo UxtU 
\^ nii^t l^tcr, If I were Albert, I should not stay here. 

2. After vebbs of advising, begging, commanding, wishing, permit- 
ting, hoping, fearing, doubting, &c., the verb in the dependent 
sentence beginning with bafe, stands, or ought to stand, in the 
nibjunctive. Yet, in conversation, the indicative is, even by the 
best society, very generally used. 

8. As to the subjunctive required in the oblique narration, see 
foot-note to No. 54. 

46. GEOGRAPHY* 

5)te ©cograjjl^te (SrbBefc^ceiBung). — ^ Sttnwci. ' 3tt bet 01% or 
(encK^Batt (adj.) ^ fBtil. ^ This is a little knowledge of, bad ftnb 
tie Slnfangdgrunbe bet (t)oit). ° Is best obtained, letnt man fie am 
leu^tcjlen unb teften. * The most of, bad meifie ton. ' WeifeKiud^er. 
^ Supply, &c., geBen un0 battil6et ^uffd^lufiS 

(I.) We all know ^ something of the place in which we 
live. We have seen its houses, roads, and fields so often 
that we can easily point them out, and tell how they are 
situated. We also know something about the towns and 
villages near 2, from ^ having seen them. This is a little 
knowledge * of geography ; and in this way a knowledge of 
geography is best obtained ^. We cannot expect, however, 
to get an extended knowledge of distant parts by our own 
observation; we must therefore learn most of^ our geo- 
graphy from what others have observed. Books of travels ^ 
and voyages supply information of this kind ^. 

(IL) It will help us to understand much of what we 
read about other parts, if we think well on what we see 

* See Havet and Schrumpp's " German Studies," Lesson 66, 
„JDie UnUx bet @tbe." 
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»3ttbiefem3h«rfe. ^^SSiitte'^dft. ^^ Surround ua. 12 jg grown, toftd[>ft. 
^3 Are produced in it, bort \>otfomtnen. ^* To inquire, fragen (nad^). 
1* J&er»0rBringt, Xiefett. ^ And other remarkable facts about it, iinb 
anberebataiifBe3ii9ti(^eta}i(^ttge3:^atfat9cn. ^'Utt8mtt . . . Befonnt madden. 
^^ ©in fogcnanntcS "county.'* The German word „®taffd^aft," 
meaning the estate of a count, does not quite give the meaning. 
In a free way we might say : JDiflttft, SSejicf, itanton. ^' ©on bem 
@i^)fct tints aSetgcS. ** Translate, long . , . broad. ^ (Sine tonge 
3:ag«eifc. m®« ju burd(>tt>anb«n. «» ©8 fhtb. 

in our own neighbourhood. For this purpose ^ we should 
learn all we can respecting the place we live in ; — what it 
is called ^^ ; — what rivers are near ; — what hills and valleys 
are close by ^^ ; — ^how many houses and people belong to 
the place ; — how most of the people are employed ;— what 
is grown ^2 in the fields; what other things are produced ^^ in 
it ; and many other facts of this kind. We may now in- 
quire ^* the names of the towns, villages, hills, and rivers 
near. The towns we shall learn have a market; the 
villages are generally smaller than the towns, and have 
no regular market. We may then inquire what each 
place produces ^^, and other remarkable facts about it 1^. 

(III.) We shall thus get acquainted with '^'^ the geo- 
grapky of our own neighbourhood. We may then learn 
that many towns, villages, hills, valleys, fields, and mea- 
dows, make (up) what is called a county "^^ : a county there- 
fore consists of a large tract of country, more indeed than 
we can generally see from the top of a high hill ^^. The 
county we live in is several miles in length and breadth 20, 
so that it would be a long day's work 21 to walk through 
it 22. There are ^^ (as many as) forty counties in England. 
England contains a great many towns and villages, together 
with a large number of hills and valleys, rivers and lakes. 
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^ To travel through, ^u burd^itoanbetn. 

It would take us more than a year to travel through 2* all 
parts of England. — Crampton and Turner's Geographical 
Heading Booh 

47. BIVEBS.* 

(a geographical lesson.) 

2)te Sluffe. (®wgr<H?]^if(^et Untem^t) — ^ Streams of running 
water, loufcnbc ®eJ»ftflfcr. ^ JDarilBec fcfircitcn. ^ JBrcit * For ships to 
sail on, baf man mtt @cl^tffen barauf fal^ten lann. '^ SAd^Xein. ^ SSdcfie. 
' An individual name, eincn Bcfonbcm. ^ 5)er Sll^ein. ® 95on ber «65§e 
na(^ bet Jliefc. ^° 'At first, urfpriingtid^. ^^ Would soon become dry, 
Ifigctt Batb ttodcn. ^'^ Stiful^c, f. ^'^ @tr5mc. 

Streams of running water ^ are so common that you must 
have often noticed them. Some streams are so small 
that we can step over them ^, while others are deep and 
wide ^ enough for large ships to sail on *. Small streams 
are called streamlets ^ or brooks ®, while the larger (water- 
courses are) called rivers. Each river has an individual ^ 
name, 93 the Thames, the Rhine \ &c. If we observe a 
running stream we shall see that the water flows from 
higher to lower ground ^. We may inquire, however, as 
to where the water comes from at first ^^, The beds of 
rivers would soon become dry^^ if there were not fresh 
supplies ^2 (dng,) After much dry weather there is little 
or no water in brooks; but these (fte) are quite full again 
after much rain. It must be the rain, therefore, that fills 
the brooks and streams ^^ j so that they flow down from the 
hills and mountains to the lower plains and valleys, joining 

* See Havet and Schbumff's '^ German Studies," Lesson 58^ 
„a)te ®ctt)ft|Tcr." 
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^* To join one another, fi<^ mtt etnanber ^Mcetnigen. ^' One large 
stream, ein groft« SBaffer. ^' Obct etnen %iufi (obcr Gttotn). ^^ JtUinete 
@ct0Ajfer. ^SD'iunten in gcopcre, ober toetben 9Uif{t unb ©tccme. ^^JDccan. 
3" aJJunbung, f . 

one another ^^ in their course, and at last form one large 
stream ^^ or river ^^. Thus streams ^^ fall into or become 
rivers ^^ ; and these generally discharge their waters into a 
lake or the ocean ^^. The part of the river where it flows 
into the sea or lake is called its mouth ^. — Cbampton and 
Tusneb's Geographical Beading Book. 



48. A GLEBGYMAN'S BEFABTEE. 

JCreffenbe Slnttoott eine« ®etfiad[ieiu — ^ SBifc^of. ' jprftlat. 
' ©(^rtftflettct. * 9luf einer SSijUation. * To call over, aufcufen. « Use 
..man" — to make a complaint of, {^ 16eflagen uBer. ' SBett tc fo fc^led^t 
)»rebtge. 

(QiLBERT Burnet, Bishops of SaHsbury, a learned prelate ' and 
industrious writer ^ author of the *' History of the Reformation," 
*' History of his Own Times," &c., was born in Edinburgh in 1643, 
and died in 1715.) 

Bishop* Burnet was on one of his visitations*, when 
the name of a very old clergyman was called over^ (of 
whom a complaint had been made ^ that the parish could 
not endure him, because he gave such bad sermons '^) ; the 

* In general the article is more frequently employed in German 
than in English. Its use in many cases coincides with the French, 
Before common names, immediately followed by a proper name, it 
is customary, though not always binding, ip use it : Queen Eliz» 
beth, bie JConigin dti^abtt^. But when the so-called Saxon genitive 
is employed, the article (on account of the inversion) cannot be 
used: King Henry's reign, J^ontg (not bei StrnQ^) ^txnxx^*9 
(Xegietutis. 
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■ Tour parish ia, Ift il^e fPfartet. » SluS bcm ©tegmf. ^^ Or instead of. 
^ Giving your own compositions, i^re etgenen Sluffdjje gum fQtfttn 
iu geBen. " a5rau(|iett @ie nut. " JDie «eute. i* 3u. " (Sntfd^ttlbigcn 
iif<^offi(^e ©nabfit. " You have been, &c., man ^at @ie ganj fatft^ 
nnttxti^ttt. ^1 have long been in the habit of, &c.,»t(^ p^t%t 
fd^on lange gebrurfte ^rebtgten ju l^attcn. " ^^ those I have preferred, 
ttitb tneine SteBUngd^fPrebtgten ftnt tie von, &c. 

bishop gravely chided the poor parson, — " I am told (as I 

hear) Mr , (that) your parish is ® very well satisfied 

with you in many respects, but they are much discontented 
with your sermons. Now there is no excuse for this j for, 
instead of preaching extempore ^, as I am told you some- 
times do, or ^^ giving your own compositions ^\ you have 
only 12 tQ preach good printed sermons, and they^* will 
have no cause for^* complaint." — "May it please your 
Lordship 1^,'* replied the clergyman, "you have been 
wholly misinformed ^^. I have long been in the habit of 
preaching printed sermons i^, and those I have preferred ^^ 
are your Lordship^s." 



49. THE STEPPB8. 

S>ic ®ie))^ett. — ^ ^unbette von SReilen. ^One may, man fann. 
*A dead level, etne vottjianbige (Sr6ene. ^ Ue^^. '^The phantom of 
atmospheric refraction, ein butc^ ^tta^Uxtbvt^unQ erjeugteS BuftBitb. 

Hundreds of leagues ^.may be^ traversed east from the 
Dnieper without variation of scene. A dead level ^ of thin 
but luxuriant * pasture, bounded only by the horizon ; day 
after day the same unbroken monotony fatigues the eye. 
Sometimes there is the appearance of a lake, which vanishes 
on approach, the phantom of atmospheric refraction^. 

K 
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•SeBen. ^^f(A>ha. ^Sitb. ^ZtmuUl i^aHc 9lumfale. "They cat 
— ^transUte, they carve to themselves, ft(^ Ibal^ncn. ^^ SHe fengenkc 
6ommerfotme. ^^Are parched, )>ertro^tten tie @tc^))cn vottflOnHg. 
" aiegettf^auw, m. ^'^ Cine fcurige Stugd. ^' @ie. ^^ Obscured by a 
thick mist from the evaporation, von einem nnburd^bnngttd^en Sleielbunfi 
uml^iUlt. ^^ 3tt Sxwfenbcn. ^ S><a S^l^iet* unb fPflanaenteid^. 

Horses and cattle without number give some animation ^ 
to the scen<), so long as the steppes are green, but winter 
comes in * October, and then they become a trackless ^ field 
of spotless snow. Fearful storms rage, and the dry snow 
is ^ driven by the gale with a violence which neither man 
nor animal can resist, whilst the sky is clear, and the sun 
shines bright and cold above the earthly turmoil ^. The 
contest between spring and winter is long and severe, yet 
when gentler gales succeed, and the waters run off in 
torrents through the channels ^^ which they cut ^^ in the 
soft ground, the earth is again verdant. The scorching 
summer's sun ^^ is as severe in its consequences in these 
wild regions as the winter is cold. In June the steppes 
are parched ^^, no shower ^* falls, nor does a drop of dew 
refresh the thirsty and rent earth. The sun rises and sets 
like a globe of fire ^^, and during the day he ^^ is obscured 
by a thick mist from the evaporation i"^. In some seasons 
the drought is excessive ; the air is filled with dust, 
the springs become dry, and cattle perish in thou- 
sands^^. (Art.) Death triumphs over animal and vege- 
table nature ^^, and desolation tracks the scene to 

* When speaking of divisions of time, and naming the days or 
months, the Germans always use the article with the preposition, 
thus : am ®onntag, im JD!tol6et (for an bent, in bent). The same is the 
case as to the four seasons of the year : tm Sfcitl^Ung, im ^emmn, Int 
^ecBft tm fiDinter. See *^ German Studies," Lesson 14. 
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'^ And desolation, ftc., tab fotoctt ta< ^tuge cck^t, iric^tt att ^ntofi^g. 
*^ A hideoQB wreck, cine ^AiTt^ aBufte. 

the utmost verge of the horizon ^j a hideous wreck ^. — 
Mbb Somebtille. 



50. THB DERYISE. 



2)et 3)ettoif<|i. — * JDie Zaxtaxd. ' au« Srrt^um. » Thinking it to 
be, ben er fiir . . . ]^t. ^A public inn, cine offentltc^e ^nbnqt. 
° Qrine Jtotavanfcret. ^ Entered he, bctcot er. ^ dlod^ 3(rt bar Orientaleit. 
^ S'Zif^t tange toot tx. ^ What was his business in that place, tooS er 
ba tootte. ^®To take up his night's lodging, feine Slad^tl^crBerge auf* 
fc^Iagen. "In a very angry manner, in fe]^ bacBet SBBeife. "It 
happened that = by chance, gufdUig . . . verb. ^' Passed, lam. 
*4At,u6er. " <So einfdltig. 

A dervise, travelling through Tartary\ being arrived at 
the town of Balck, went into the king's palace by mistake ^, 
thinking it to be ^ a public inn ^ or caravansary ^ Having 
looked about for some time, he entered* (into) a long 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the 
manner of the Eastern nations'^. He had not been^ 
long in this position before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him what was his business in that 
place ^. The dervise told them he intended to take up his 
night's lodging ^^ in that caravansary. The guards let him 
know, in a very angry manner ^\ that the house he was in 
was not a caravansary, but the king's palace. It happened 
that ^^ the king himself passed ^^ through the gallery during 
this debate, and, smiling at ^^ the mistake of the dervise, 
asked him how he could be so dull ^^ as not to distinguish a 
palace from a caravansary. '' Sire, give mo leave to ask 
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^*Sire, ftc, ertauBen mve C^uere 9Raj[ejlAt cm paax 9ragen ju jledetu 
^' The persons, Sene. ^^ Put ^r«* before lodged, juerjl betuo(;nten 
(Ace.) ; do not translate, when it was first built. ^^ My ancestors^ 
meine ^l^nen. ^ The last person, bet Se^te. ^^ It was he himself, 
tai fet cr feXBfl. *^@eine SSetool^nec. ^Such a perpetual succession 
of guests, flctd neue (B&fit. 

your Majesty a question or two ^^. Who were the persons ^' 
who lodged in this house when it was first built ^^V* The 
king replied, "my ancestors ^^." "And who,'* says the 
dervise, " was the last person ^^ who lodged here ]" The 
king replied, "my father." "And who is it," says the 
dervise, " that lodges here at present ? " The king told 
him that it was he, himself ^i. "And who,*' says the 
dervise, " will be here after you ? " The king answered, 
**the young prince*, my son." "Ah, Sire," said the 
dervise, " a house that changes its inhabitants 22 so often, 
and receives such a perpetual succession of guests ^ is not 
a palace, but a caravansary." — Addison. 



51. MINEES.t 

93 ergteute. ^^ ®cr SBcrgmann— pi. teutc. ' Class of people, ^Bctfd^en. 

1 

(I.) Miners ^ are generally a poor, but an honest and in- 
dustrious class of people 2, quiet and earnest at their 






* Prince, meaning emperor, king, grand-duke, duke or (sovereign) 
prince, is 8^urfl. The same is sometimes a title given for merit, as, 
gttrfl a5t«mar(f (the French due, eg., le due de Magenta). 5Prin j means 
but the son of a sovereign, or titulary „gutfl," e,g.y ^rinj 8ftiefcrid|> 
JCart, Prince Frederick Charles. The same difference Lt betweea 
gutflin and {prittjeffin. 

t See Havet and Schrumpf's " German Studies," Lesson 67, 
" Minerals." 

J See foot-note p. 11, 
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' (5tgent]^umU(^e gKenfd^engottung. *To be different, aBfle^en. "The 
townsman, bet ©tftbter. * Sing. "^ @^)t|]^a(fe. ^ Proceeds to work, 
firfiBt. * To carry out, madden. ^" 5Dur(^tt)ul^ft er tie Jfctfcn nad^ Gfrjen 
fd^urfenb. ^^ 5)ie OruBcn, (SrjgtuBen. " To sink, au«tiefen. ^^ gjja„, 
^* To require, Braud^en. ^^ JDcn meiflen ©efol^ren. ^^ gangen. ^^ @tirf* 
gafe. '^ 5)a« ©etoolBe. 

work, but cheerful and fond of musical entertainment in 
their * hours of recreation. Separate manners, habits, and 
dress, as well as a peculiar language for everything con- 
cerning their occupation, make the miners a characteristic 
set of men ^, and singularly different ^ -from agriculturists, 
sailors, or townsmen ^ With his tools *, consisting of a 
pickaxe^, hammef, and crowbar, and provided with a 
safety lamp, the miner proceeds to work ^ shafts i^^^^it) 
vertically down into the ground, forming deep pits, or he 
carries out ^ galleries (®dnge) in horizontal directions, and 
by combining these two ways he penetrates the rock in 
search of ore ^^. 

(IL) Mines ^^ are sometimes of immense extent, some 
shafts having been sunk ^^ to the depth of 3000 feet. The 
galleries extend in some mines to an astonishing length, 
as, for example, the George-gallery (ber ®eorgen;@angl 
in the Harz, which it^^ requires^* three hours to pass 
through. The calling of the miner, besides being very 
toilsome, is, next to that of the sailor, exposed to the 
greatest amount of danger ^^ Sometimes t a sudden 
irruption of water from below or from the sides, some- 
times the fire-damp (bie bofctt Setter, plur.), which ex- 
plodes on takingly fire, or suffocating gases ^'', prove 
destructive to them. At times, also, the roof^^ of the 

* See foot-note, p. 11. 

t Supply if iff, and construe acoordingly. 
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mine itself gives way, either from negligence in propping 
or from unavoidable concussions, and buries the miners 
alive. — H. Mbdlock's TranslcUion of Schoedler's Book of 
Nature. 



52. A LETTES FROM BTBON TO HIS HOTHEB. 

(Sftn aSnef son iBs^toit an feiner Sflutttx. — ^ To have to spare, 
uhxxQ '^aJbtn. ^ To be, mfi^m. ' I cannot avoid, u^ taxin ni(^t uml^m 
(but here the inversion, tann i(^ ni^t, is required). * S)ie (Setegen^eit 
jju crgtetfen. ' 3(^ Bin erfl frit hitjcr Beit ouf fDlaXta. • Fertile in, t^ an. 
7 In a romance, in einem Stomon. ^ SCriefl. ^•SBirt fie jld^ (olb . . . 
etnfi^iffcn. ^'^ By this time, beteitS. 

Dear Mothee, — Though I have a very short time to 
spare ^, being ^ to sail immediately for Greece, I cannot 
avoid ^ taking an opportunity * of telling you- that I am 
well. I have been in Malta a short time *, and have found 
(pres.) the inhabitants hospitable and pleasant. This letter 
is committed to the care of a very extraordinary woman, 

whom you have doubtless heard of, Mrs S P , 

She has been shipwrecked^ and her life has been from its 
commencement so fertile ^ in remarkable incidents, that in 
a romance ^ they would appear improbable. She was born 
at Constantinople, where her father w£L3 Austrian ambas- 
sador: . . • she is here on her way to England to 
join her husband. Being obliged to leave Trieste®, where 
she was paying a visit to her mother, she embarks ^ soon 
in a ship of war. Since my arrival here, I have found 
her very pretty, very accomplished, and extremely ec- 
centric. 

You have seen Murray and Robert by this time ^^, and 
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*^ S'latff. " @<^c. ^* Among the Mussulmans, Bel ben SWufetmannern. 

received my letter. Little has happened since that date. 
I have touched at Oagliari in Sardinia, and at Girgenti 
in Sicily, and embark to-morrow for^^ Patras, whence I 
proceed ^^ to Janina, where Ali Pacha holds (his) court ; 
so I shall soon be among the Mussulmans ^^. Adieu. — 
Believe me, <fec., Byron. 



63. IiEBYABD THE TSAVEUEB. 

A BiOQBAFHiOAL SKETCH, — (Sine Ho%xap^x\^t ®Ii}}e. 

igebi^att bet Iffianberer. — ^ (Sin omerifamfc^ dleifenber. ^Por a 
short time he resided, etne Beit lang teBte er l6ei ben fogenonnten Six 
Kations, ober ®e4« ®tammen. ^ Sief fld^ all SRottofe antoetBen. ^<lHne 
»ef<!^«tSttng. ^^terouf. •Um. 'Sn 8fttfi. ^^ctttSbuxi. » In the 
prosecution of this design, biefeS 3iel vetfoTgenb. ^^9ta^^tm, 

(I.) John Ledyard, an American traveller \ of the 
last century, was bom in Connecticut, in 1751. For a 
short time he resided^ among the Six Nations*, with 
whose language and manners he became acquainted. He 
then came to England, enlisted as a marine ^, and sailed 
with Captain Cook on his second voyage, of which he 
published an accounts He next^ determined to make 
the tour of ^ the globe from London eastwards on foot ^, 
and proceeded to St Petersburg^ in the prosecution of 
this design^ through the most unfrequented parts of 
Finland. 

(II.) After ^® waiting there nearly three months, he ob- 

* One branch of those ''Six Nations/' the Seneca tribe, is to be 
found in a half-civilised state, at the Indian Reservation, Cattar- 
augus County, New York. 
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^^ ©ctnen fPaf«. ^^ For the prosecution, gur Sortfejjung. ^' 3)urd^ boi 
tuffifc^en ^ta^fommanbanten. ^* Prevented from, &c., an bet Sortfe^ttng 
fciner Strife gcl^iitbert. ^^To the frontier of Poland, an tie )}olntfc|^e 
@rdnje. ^* JDa^ man tl^n bcr J&cn!er8^anb uBerlicfern toucbc, foffte man . . . 
^''auf tujftfd^cm ©cbiete. i^gggau^agt. "When he was attacked, 
att il^n eine toblic^e itranll^eit Beficl. 

tained his passport ^^ for the prosecution ^^ of his journey 
to Siberia. On his arrival at Yakutsk, he was prevented 
by the Russian commandant of the place ^^ from proceeding 
any farther i*, and was conducted to the frontiers of 
Poland ^^, with a threat of being consigned into the hands 
of the executioner, should he^^ again be found in the 
Russian territories ^^. He was next employed ^^ by the 
African Association to explore the interior of Africa, but 
he hadj proceeded no farther than Cairo, when he was at- 
tacked with a fatal disease ^^, and died in 1788. — 
Maundeb's Biographical Treasury. 



SI. GEOBGE PRDatOSE WISHES TO TEACH THE BUTCH 

ENGLISH. 

(Seotg jprimtofe tottf bte^olUnber Gfngllft^ tel^ren. — i Trans- 
late — ©eratie ate id^ attSge^en tooUU, kgegnete i(^. ^ Sinem a(ten ci^crffilc!^ 
Uc^cn aSeJannten. *To be one's companion, rinem OcfcKfcfiaft triftcn. 
* $flegte. 

(I.) As I was going out I was met ^ at the door by the 
captain of a ship, with whom I had formerly some little 
acquaintance ^, and he agreed to be my companion ^ over a 
bowl of punch. As I never chose * to make a secret of 
my circumstances, he assured me that I was upon the 
very point of ruin. " But,'* continued he, '* I fancy you 
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*You might be very easily put into a genteel way of bread, 
€ie Icnnten tcid^t ©degcnl^eit ftnben auf tef)}eftaBIe SBeife S^t 93tob 
311 vectienen. ^ Sfolgcn ®ie mctnem 9tat]^. ^ 9^ad^. ' Iffite tv&re tf, locnn 
@te mitrcif 'ten ? "I '11 warrant, id^ flcl^e Sl^nm gut. " Sftrifette. " Qh. 
^^ To affirm with an oath, fd^to5ten. ^^ To be fond of something to 
distraction, in ttmoB ganj »emarrt fein. ^' aSerfid^erung. ^' (Sing id^ auf 
feinen aJorfc^Iag ein. i^SBtr fatten gflnfltgen SBinb. "JWit bet ^dtfte 
meined Betoeglic^en (Sigentl^umcd. ^^A stranger, ftemb unb itnt^elannt. 
** Unemployed in teaching, ol^ne mid^ fogteid^ an'* Sel^ren pi mad{>en. 
*^3c^ toenbete mx^ an jtoet obet brei SSorubetgel^ertbe. •''©eten aett|iere«. 
*8 Un« gegenfetttg »erftanbli(^ gu madden. ** Now only, ie^jt erjl. ^ Urn ju. 

might be very easily put into a genteel way of bread ^ 
Take my advice ^. My ship sails to-morrow for ® Amster- 
dam. What if you go in her as a passenger ^ ? The 
moment^® you land, all you have to do is to teach the 
Dutchmen English, and I'll warrant ^^ you'll get pupils and 
money enough. I suppose you understand English," added 
he, " by this time." I confidently assured him of that, 
but expressed a doubt ^^ whether ^^ the Dutch would be 
willing to learn English. He affirmed me with an oath ^^ 
that they were fond of it to distraction ^* ; and upon that 
affirmation ^^ I agreed -^^ with his proposal, and embarked 
the next day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. 

(II.) The wind was fair 1*, our voyage short, and, after 
having paid my passage with half my movables ^^, I found 
myself, as if fallen from the skies, a stranger ^^ in one of 
the principal streets of Amsterdam. In this situation I 
was unwilling to let any time pass imemployed in teach- 
ing 2<>. I addressed myself, therefore, to two or three of 
those I met ^\ whose appearance ^^ seemed most promising ; 
but it was impossible to make ourselves mutually under- 
stood 2^, It was not till this very moment ^ I recollected, 
that in order to ^^ teach the Dutchmen English^ it was 
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* It was necessary that they should teach me Dutch, fie mi^ 
«$ettftnbif(^ lel^rtn mftf ten. '^ Jtonnte. *• An obvious objection, etne 
offenl&are ®ti[itoiertgfett. " Is to me amazing, SO^unbem m\^ immer no^. 

necessary that they should * teach me Dutch ^^. How I 
came^ to overlook so obvious an objection 2® is to me 
amazing 2^, but certain it is I overlooked it. — Oliver 
Qoldshith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



66. ENOLAND ANB SCOTLAND. 

Gngtanb unb <S(^otitanb. — ^Greatly, tnel. 'Produces better 
orops, fnu^tSarer. ^ A great many more men, toeit mel^t S&tao^nn, 
* Both — and, fotool^l — aW aud^. * Gentlemen, tie SSome^men — country 
people, Banbleutc. 

(I.) England is the southern^ and Scotland th& northern 
part of the celebrated island called Great Britain. England 
is greatly^ larger than Scotland, and the land is much 
richer, and produces better crops 2. There are also a great 
many more men ^ in England, and both ^ the gentlemen 
and the country people ^ are more wealthy, and they 

• 
* Generally speaking the Germans have almost no settled rules 

concerning the use of the subjunctive mood. However, suffice it to 
say, that, when a person relates in the imperfect tense what he 
(himself) or another person said or thought^ and does not mention 
the exact words used, but states the substance of them (or of his 
thoughts) in a subordinate clause, the narration is said to be 
oblique (Latin, oratio obligua). This particularly takes place after 
the verbs, fagcn, erUdren, anttoorten, Bel^au^ten, glauBen, benfen, ^etmut^en, 
ttl^^tn, when used in the imperfect. In all such quoted OMertions 
and relations the verb in the dependent clause is either in the imper- 
fect or present of the sidjunctive m>ood, I thought he was gone, td^ 
la^tc cttoixt or fei gegangciu He said his friend had left him, t^ii 
vccIafTen ^Atte or ^a(«. 
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* Id, ttcn. ' More numerous and more populous, la^U itnb votfreid^r.. 
8 Full of, reicfi an. * "VVbich bear no corn, He fetn ©ctrcibe l^ettorBringcn, 
^* Afford, Weten. ^^ Produces good crops, trftgt gute Ch:nten, "Accus- 
tomed to live more hardily, as eine rau^ere Seientoeife gekod^nt. ^' Of 
grander effect to the eye, anfe^nlici^er. ^* Used, gcBrftucl^ftcl^. ^' Now, 
as, ba nun. ^^ That they should, &c., baf jle gut gegen einanbct gejinnt 
fetn, «nb att ein JBotf untet berfetBen dtegieruns tel6en follten. ^^ Accord- 
ingly, ba nun. ^^ Is called, l^eift. 

have better food and clothing than those in^ Scotland. 
The towns, also, are much more numerous, and more 
populous ^. 

(II.) Scotland, on the contrary, is full of ^ hills, and 
huge moors and wildernesses, which bear no corn ^ and 
afford^® but little food for flocks of sheep or herds of 
cattle. But the level ground that lies along the great 
rivers is more fertile, and produces good crops ^^. The 
natives of Scotland are accustomed to live more hardily ^^ 
in general than those of England. The cities and towns 
are fewer, smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in 
England. But, as Scotland possesses great quarries of 
stone, the towns are commonly built of that material, 
which is more lasting, and has a grander effect to the 
eye ^^, than the bricks used '* in England * 

(III.) Now, as ^5 these two nations (f.) live in the dif- 
ferent ends of the same island, and are separated by large 
and stormy seas from all other parts of the world, it seems 
natural that they should have been friendly to each other, 
and that they should have lived as one people under the 
same government ^^. Accordingly ^^, about two hundred 
years ago, the king of Scotland, becoming king of England, 

* ** The bricks used in England," translate—" The in England 
uaed (gel^tAu^Iiil^) bricks." 
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the two nations have ever since been * joined in one great 
kingdom, which is called Great Britain. — Walteb Scott's 
Tales of a Grandfather, 



66. MAHOKETS MIRACLES. 

Sftal^omet'd Sunber. — ^ The votaries, bic aSerd^rer. ^Increase, 
nel^mcn ju. '^ As they are further, &c., je toriter flc »on . . . cntfernt fink. 
* Went forth to meet him, (baf«) il^m . , . entgcgm gtngcn. * Gushed 
from, &c., fetnen 9tngem entflromte. ^ That a beam groaned to him, 
tafBetn S3atfen i^n an&^itt. ^That a shoulder of mutton informed 
him that it was poisoned, bafiS ein ^ammtlSbviQ iH^n (enacl^ricl^tic^te er fet 
sergiftet. ^ Successively, nacl^ dnanber. 

The votaries ^ of Mahomet are more assured than himself 
of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence and credulity 
increase ^ as they are further removed ^ from the time and 
place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that 
trees went forth to meet him * ; that he was saluted by 
stones ; that water gushed from his fingers ^ ; that he fed 
the hungry and the sick, and raised the dead ; that a beam 
groaned to him ^ ; that a camel complained to him ; that 
a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being poisoned <^ ; 
and both animate and inanimate nature were equally sub- 
ject to the apostle of God. 

His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously described 
as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, 
the Borak (m.), conveyed him from the temple (m.) of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; with his companion Gabriel, 
he successively ® ascended the seven heavens, and received 

* The present tense to be used in German, 
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* Repaid, ettoteberte. ^'^ In their respective, in i^ttn Betceffenben. 
11 Within two bowshots, auf §n>ct a3ogenf(|>uf«»ctten. i*A cold that 
pierced him to the heart, dntn ^xofi, Ux t^m hit \tC9 <&er§ ttang. 

and repaid ^ the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, 
and the angels, in their respective ^^ mansions. Beyond 
the seventh heaven Mahomet alone was permitted to pro- 
ceed ; he passed the veU of unity, approached within two 
bo w- shots ^^ of the throne, and felt a cold that pierced 
him to the heart ^^ when his shoulder was touched by the 
hand of God. After a familiar, though important^ con- 
versation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the 
Borak, returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth 
part of a night the journey of many thousand years. — 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 



67. OUVEB GOLDSMITH TO SIB JOSHUA BSYV0ID8« 

OH»er (SJoIbfmit^ an @ir SoJI^ua 8leljnoIb«. — ^ Uefcctfol^ct. 
>My machine to prevent sea-sickness, meine Sfla^int (Somc^tttng) 
gut S^etptung bet ^kdtanf^txt ^To be imposed upon, ficfi ptdlm 
laffen. ^ (Sutec £aune. ^ A little money would go a great way, bafs 
mit toentg ®tlt Diet ju ma^tn fet. 

My Deab Friend, — ^We had a very quick passage ^ 
from Dover to Calais, which we performed in three hours 
and twenty minutes, all of us extremely sea-sick, which 
must necessarily have happened, as my machine to prevent 
sea-sickness ^ was not completed. We were glad to leave 
Dover, because we hated to be imposed upon ^, so were in 
high spirits ^ at coming to Calais, where we were told that 
a little money would go a great way \ Upon landing two 
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> StetU, ' Buglei(|f. ^ To nm down to^ auf tt»<a UitauftiL ^ SRo^it 
ft(^. ^^ With a kind of funeral solemnity, toie tbm fo ^ele .@&tgc 
(coffins). ^ Sebcd 3nbt»tbttitm. ^' That there was no refusing them, 
bafi man tS i^nen ntc^t aBfd^tagen fomtte. ^ S)te aucl^ fo tl^re ntttt, l^oflid^ 
3lit l^atten. ^^ SRan toied uttf . " Qriit ^oJ^nBettcntec. ^^ Qrnblid^. ^^ We 
had no occasion, totr (tau^tett . . • n\0fL ^^ Because he wanted it, 
mtX er a notl^tg l^otte. 

little trunks, which was all we carried with us, we were 
surprised to see fourteen or fifteen fellows ^ all "^ running 
down to ^ the ship to lay their hands upon them ; four 
got ^ under each trunk, the rest surrounded and held the 
hasps; and in this manner our little baggage was conducted, 
with a kind of funeral solfenmity ^^, till it was safely lodged 
at the custom-house. We were well enough pleased with 
the people's civility till they came to be paid, when every 
creature ^^ that had the happiness of but touching our 
trunks with their finger, expected sixpence, and had so 
pretty civil a manner of demanding it, that there was no 
refusing them^^. When we had done with the porters, 
we had next to speak with the custom-house officers, who 
had their pretty civil way too ^^. We were directed ^* to 
the H6tel d'Angleterre, where a valet de place ^^ came to 
ofer his service, and spoke to me ten minutes before I 
once ^^ found out that he was speaking English. We had 
no occasion "^^ for his services, so we gave him a little 
money because he spoke English, and because he wanted 
it" 
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M. TEX BBPIIiD. 

J£) et @ (|f itb . — 1 Knight-errantry, bie fo^tenbe 9ltttetf(^aft. • tfitfteii. 
> To set up, ertid^ten. ^ Definite article. ' Suf Uc ecflerti. * To tha 
ever favourable goddess, ^'^^m »iet naify citianbec if>tx tie iPtfteit . . . 
bwongetwflene ©lege. ' SSon eittgcgcngcfetjtm @ctten. ^Ungtfftl^r. "3ur 
felBoi 3elt. I'^ilelner wn Beiben. ^^ 3tt Betracl^teii. " The excellence of 
its workmanship, btc aitfgejeic^nctc 9t(dt. ^' If I haTe, ^., f9 toal^t 
\^ 9(ugen l^aBe. 

(I.)r In the days of knight-errantry ^ and paganism^ 
one of our old British princes ^ set up ' a statue to the 
goddess of Victory, in a point where four roads met 
together. In her ^ right hand she held a spear, and her 
left rested upon a shield : the outside of this shield waa 
of gold^ and the inside of silver. On the former^ was 
inscribed in the old British language, ^^To the goddess 
ever favourable ^ ; " and on the other, " For four victoiiea 
obtained successively over the Picts^** and other inhabitants 
of the northern islands.'' 

It happened one day that two knights completely armed, 
one in black armour and the other in white, arrived from 
opposite parts ^ of the country at this statue just about * 
the same time^, and as neither of them^^ had seen it 
before, they stopped to read the inscription, and to ob* 
serve ^^ the excellence of its workmanship '^. 

(IL) After contemplating it for some time, ^'Thia 
golden shield," says (impf.) the black knight — " Gk>lden 
shield ! " cried the white knight, who was as strictly ob- 
serving the opposite side, "why, if I have my eyes W, it 
is (of) silver." '' I know nothing of your eyea^" replied 
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^* ©ogor. " ®(^on fiBer. " The smile with which this was delivered, 
ba« «4c^etn, hoi btefe SEBotte Begteitetc. ^^ The career, ber Slntauf. ^^ JDann 
jicmmten fie i^rc Sanjcn ein, imb . . . ^" A trance, cine Dl^mnac^t. ** JDcc 
Iti SBege0 gog. '^ A sovereign balsam, etne unfel^tBace @aIBe. "^ Sdewaif 
fccrt ^ To apply to, flret(|»en . . . ouf. 

the black knight ; *^ but if ever I saw (p. ind.) a golden 
shield in my life, this is one." "Yes," returned the 
white knight, smiling, '4t is very probable, indeed, that 
they should expose a shield of gold in so public a place (as 
this) ; for my part, I wonder even ^* that a silver one is not 
too strong a temptation for the devotion of some people 
who pass this way ; and it appears by the date, that this 
has been here above ^^ three years." 

The black knight could not bear the smile with which 
this was delivered -^^ and grew so warm in the dispute, that 
it soon ended in a challenge ; they both therefore turned 
their horses, and rode back so far as to have sufficient 
space for their career '^'^ ; then fixing their spears in their 
rests ^% they flew at each other with the greatest fury and 
impetuosity. Their shock was so rude, and the blow on 
each side so effectual, that they both fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised, and lay there for some time, 
as in a trance ^*. 

(III.) A good Dridd, who was travelling that way ^^, 
found them in this condition. The Druids were the phy- 
sicians of those times, as well as the priests. He had a 
sovereign balsam ^^ about him, which he had composed 
himself, for he was very skilful ^ in all the plants which 
grew in the fields or in the forests ; he staunched their 
blood, applied his balsam to ^^ their wounds, and brought 
them as it were from death to life again. As soon as they 
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■* To inquire into, um . . . fragcn. ** Yonder, bcr . . bott. ^ Unb 
et U^aiDpttt, 27 Had either of you, l^attet i^ SBetbe. ^ (Sud^ bie 3cit 
genommen. '^ Might have '(all this passion and bloodshed) been 
avoided, ^ttt . . . vermteben »«ben fonncn. *^ S5ei. *^ Sol^t. 

were sufficiently recovered, he began to inquire into 2* the 
occasion of their quarrel. **Why, this man," cried the 
black knight, " will have it that yonder ^ shield is silver." 
" And he will have it ^^" replied the white knight, " that 
it is gold /' and then (they) told him all the particulars of 
the affair. 

" Ah ! " said the Druid with a sigh, " you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the 
wrong : had either of you^"^ given himself time ^8 to look 
at the opposite side of the shield, as well as that which 
first presented itself to view, all this passion and blood- 
shed might have been avoided ^^ * ; however, there is a 
very good lesson to be learnt from the evils that have 
befallen you on ^^ this occasion. Permit me, therefore, to 
entreat you by all our gods, and by this goddess of Victory 
in particular, never to enter into any dispute for the future, 
till you have fairly ^^ considered both sides of the ques- 
tion." — Beaumont. 

* The patt participle of tcnntn, mflffcn, laffen, bfirfeit, tvoden, and 
mdgen is never used after an infinitive. See Havet and Sohbumff's 
" German Studies," Lesson 16, "The Auxiliaries." 



? 
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69. OOWPEB TO JOSEPH HILIi. 

(Soto^jer an Sofe^jl^ ^tU. — ^ To make a recompense, SXttrf 
dbftattm, ' Attention to my affairs, SSefotgung metner SlngeUgenl^etten. 
3 Restored to perfect health, both of body and mind, !dt^etltcl^ unb 
gciflig rsolllommen l^ergeftctlt. *From which you could receive it — 
translate, which might procure it to you. " aDenfeHBen. ^ To spend 
with, juBtingm Bet. ' Qfxnt aOBol^nung. ^ 9ln. ' UeBttgenS. ^® Single, 
Icbig, nwtt^txxat^et, ^^ Mirror, Sflnfitc, n. ^' QxQtbm^txt ^^ SDBdl^renb. 
** S^ial^m td^ mtr bm mcintgett. 

Huntingdon, June 24, 1765. 

Dear Joe, — The only recompense I can make^ you* 
for your kind attention to my affairs ^ during my illness, is 
to tell you that, by the mercy of God, I am restored to 
perfect health, both of mind and body ^. This, I believe, 
will give you pleasure, and I would gladly do anything 
from which you could receive it K 

I left St Albans on the seventeenth, and arrived that ® 
day at Cambridge, spent some time there with ^ my brother, 
and came hither on the twenty-second. I have a lodging ^ 
that puts me continually in mind of ^ our summer excur- 
sions ; we have had many worse, and except the size of it 
(which, however ^, is sufficient for a single ^^ man), but 
few better. I am not quite alone, having brought a servant 
with me from St Albans, who is the very mirror ^^ of 
fidelity and affection ^^ for his master. And whereas^^ the 
Turkish spy says, he kept no servant, because he would 
not have an enemy in his house, I hired ^^ mine because 
I would have a friend. Men do not usually bestow 
these encomiums on their lackeys, nor do they usually 

* ^u — ^which in letters must be spelled with a capital — and its cor* 
responding possessives are to be used throughout this letter. 
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" To have experience of one, eincn Umtn (erncn. ^* Never saw his 
fellow, "^aU feine«glct(^en nodji nicfit gcfcl^cn. ^^ To forget how to spell, 
ni^t me^x rec^t h)i|Ten, toit man . . . fc^rctfct. ^^ CircTimstantfe, ^njie* 
l^unga^unft. ^^Sn biefer ©egenb. ^I believe, benf id^. ^^SBeinamen. 
** These being = for these are. ^ In strict truth, toemi man Bet 
ber aSBa^rl^eit BleiBen toitt. ** @te gWclJien fi(^ toie bie Singer einer 4<mb 
(h)ic ein Qritem anbem). ^2um etflen SKat. *' SJan mir grufen. 
"^ 2)einer nSd^flett UmgeBung. ^ @ei »erfic^ett. ^9 (j)„ otifrtc^ttgett Sreunb* 
fcfjaft 3)clne«. 

deserve them ; but I have had experience of mine ^^, 
both in sickness and in health, and never saw his 
fellow ^®. 

The river Ouse — I forget how they spell it ^^ — is the 
most agreeable circumstance ^® in this part of the world ^*; 
at this town it is, I believe ^^, as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor ; nor does the silver Thames better deserve that 
epithet 21, nor has it more flowers upon its banks, these 
being 22 attributes, which, in strict truth,^^ belong to 
neither. Fluellen would say, they are as like my fingers to 
my fingers 2^, and there is salmon in both. It is a noble 
stream to bathe (in), and I Shall make that use of it three 
tknes a week, having introduced myself to it for the first 
time 2^ this morning. 

I beg you will remember me to ^^ all my friends, which 
is a task that will cost you no great pains (to execute) ; 
particularly remember me to those of your own house ^''^ 
and believe me ^% your very aflfectionate ^ 

William Cowpsb. 
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60. THE LOVE OF OTTB C0T7NTEY. 

3)te iit^t gum ^atettanbe. — ^ To proceed, lommett. 'To 
dwell, toeiten. ^To cling to . . . l^ftngen , . . an. * Substitute, 
and where it. * Under the rough discipline, untcr bcr flrcngcn 
JRegcIung. •a3to«. ^ 3Qt\l. ^ Social affections, gcfeltfiri^aftttc^e aScrBinb* 
Ix^Uttn, 9 aSertaffenjlc. ^^ m^mi, "Unter. " ®tei(i^en S^tx^Xt* 
itiffcn. ^ The fairest face of nature, bie reijcnbftcn ©egcnken. ^* 2lUf 
tie reijenben SSotjuge bet. ^'^ Slto^enUnber (climates of the sun). 
^* ©tnoben. ^' 3)a«. ^^ Thou canst not bribe his soul, bu fannft il^ti 
nid^t uBetreben. ^^ When he remembers thee, totnn er betnct gebenh. 

Whence does this love of our country, this universal 
passion, proceed ^ ? Why does the eye ever dwell * with 
fondness upon the scenes of infant life? Why do we 
breathe with greater joy the breath of our youth 1 Why 
are not other soils as grateful, and other heavens as gay? 
Why does the soul of (art.) man ever cling to * that earth 
where it first knew pleasure and pain, and* under the 
rough discipline^ of the passions was roused to the dignity 
of moral life ? Is it only^ that ^ our country contains our 
kindred and our friends ? - And is it nothing but a name 
for our social affections ^ ? It cannot be this ; the most 
friendless ® (of human) being(s) has a country which he 
admires and extols ^^ and which he would, in ^^ the same 
circumstances ^2, prefer to all others under heaven. Tempt 
him with the fairest face of nature ^^, place him by living 
waters under the shadowy trees of Lebanon, open to his 
view all the gorgeous allurements ^* of the climates of the 
sun ^^, — he will love the rocks and deserts ^^ of his child- 
hood better than all these ^^, and thou canst not bribe his 
soul ^® to forget the land of his nativity ; he will sit down 
and weep by the waters of Babylon when he remembers 
thee 1*, Sion !— Sypnby Smith, 
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61. PKBSEKGE OF MIND. 

®eiflc«gegentoatt. — ^einc Slotte. ^To be, jicfj Beflnken. ^To 
proceed to, fogteici^ ... * Sin SGBanbfaften. ' A person placed 
inside, tore tnnen flanb. ^ JDrunten. ^ 3)u jle gut in« Slugc fajfcft. 
^ ©c^toore, baf« bu fte gefcl^en l^afl. ^ In the court, »or Oertd^t. ^^^ Jlorf. 

The last thing, toenn fte !ommeit. ^^ To struggle hard, jld^ tud^ttg 
toel^rcn. " aOBurbe. " To mark, fufi metfcn. ^? SSerurtl^eiW. ^® 3eug- 
nifd. 

A party ^ of Whiteboys* entered a house in which were^ 
a man, his wife, and their daughter, a little girl. The 
three were all together in one room. The ruffians rushed 
into the room, dragged the man out of the house, and there 
proceeded to ^ murder him. In the room where the woman 
and the girl remained, there was a closet ^ with a hole in 
its (art.) door, through which a person placed inside^ could 
see into the room. The woman concealed the little girl in 
the closet, and said to her, " Now, child, they are murder- 
ing your father down-stairs ^, and when they (will) have 
murdered him, they will come up here and murder me. 
Take care that, while they are doing it, you look well at 
them ^, and mind you swear to them when you see them* 
in the court *. I will throw turf ^^ on the fire the last 
thing ^^, to give you light, and struggle hard ^^ that you 
may have time to take a good view." The little girl 
looked in through the hole in the closet door while her 
mother was being ^^ murdered; she marked^* the murderers 
well. She swore to them* when she saw them in the court 
of justice, and they were convicted ^^ on her evidence ^^. 
— Gold WIN Smith's Irish History arid Character, 

* The Whitehoys were insurgents, who began to create alarm in 
Ireland in 1762 ; so called from their ordinary dress being a white 
frock. 
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62. SCHULEB.— (1759-1806.)* 

&efy{lUt.'-^S9^ann (Sftifto))^ 9tiebtid[f. ' SUIerlet Ungema(|f itnb 
SBed^felfAlle bitrd^jumacfien. ' To be appointed, an^tfttOt toerben. * 9(16 
aqt. 5 S)<a . , , jlanb. • Seine itenben^ SHic^tung. ' 2luf ben 9l8»>erg. 
* JDurd^ frijiteunige Slud^t. • To devote one's self, fld(> toibmen. i° Sttera- 
rifcfiett atBeUen. " Drop " so." " SBonnet. ^8 O^ne Stage. " JCricBe. 
" S)U man fo tul^renb barin gefc^ilbert finbct. ^* Sungftou. ^^ 3)enfmater. 
^^ Powers as a dramatist, bramattfcfie a9efa^gung. 

(L) John Christopher Frederick ^ Schiller was bom at 
Marbach, in Wiirtemberg, and died at Weimar on the 9th of 
May 1805. His parents being ratlier poor, he had to pass 
through manifold hardships and vicissitudes ^, till at last, 
in 1780, he was appointed^ surgeon* of a re^ment of 
grenadiers stationed^ at Stuttgart. In 1781 he published 
his first work, "The Bobbers," whose motto, "/n tyraiinoSy* 
shows its tendency \ The despotic Duke Charles of WUr- 
temberg had sent the poet Schubart to the fortress of the 
Asperg ^ for his liberal opinions. Schiller escaped a similar 
fate by a speedy flight®, 1782. From that time up to 
his death, Schiller devoted himself® exclusively to his 
literary pursuits^®. When h^ died, the whole German 
nation felt the loss, and nobody more so ^^ than Schiller's 
affectionate ^^ friend, the illustrious Goethe. 

(II.) Schiller's works are unquestionably^^ the most 
popular in Germany, owing to the deep feeling and the 
noblest impulses ^* of the human heart so touchingly dis- 
played in them i^ His " WaUenatein;' « Maid i« of Or- 
leans,^^ and ^^ William Tell" are most glorious monu- 
ments ^"^ of the poet's great powers as a dramatist ^®. The 
smaller poetical works of our author are so generally 

* See Havet and Schrumpf's " German Studies," p. 51. 
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* ffio tmmet bie beutf^e 3unge Hingt. '^ To be able to quote from 
memoiy, att«tocnbtg ^crfagcn Knnnt. *• 5Bfitgfd{>aft. "(Rne *ict urn* 
faffenbe aJct|lanbefil6ilbung. •*2Wtt|ler. " 3)ur<^ imb feurd^. 

known wherever German is spoken ^% that almost every- 
body is able to quote from memory ^^ passages from ^^The 
Hostage ^," " The Fight tmth the Dragon,*' or that gem of 
poems, " The Lay of the BellJ* Finally, Schiller's prose 
works display a vast amount of intellectual culture ^^, and 
are beautiful specimens ^ of a style unquestionably ^ ele- 
gant, pure, and classical. — A. L. Becker. 



63. THE JEW. 



©er Sttbc — i Hindered, urn . . . geirad^t. '3tt. "UeBer. *To 
thwart) "otxtvAtxi. °To cool, a(!ul^(en. 'Has a Jew no eyes? 
' Orgmtc. ^ ®Ucbmaflen. ®"@cful^tc unb . . . 

Antonio hath disgraced me, and hindered ^ me half a * 
million ; laughed at ^ my losses, mocked at ^ my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted * my bargains, cooled ^ my 
friends, heated mine enemies ; and what is his reason ? I 
am a Jew ! Hath not a Jew eyes ^ 1 hath not a Jew hands, 
organs ^, dimensions \ senses, affections ^, passions 1 fed f 

* While in EnglUh we say, half a million ; both the men ,* so 
great a hero ; quite a nice cottage ; in Qerman the article always 
obtains the^rs^ place, and we must render the above phrases, eine 
^atSe ^ittton; bie (etben (betbe aRAnner); ein fo gtoflet ^elb; nn gan3 
nettes ^Audcfien. 

t Say : Does not the same food feed him, &c., rendering all 
those past participles by the Pres. Active. 
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^^ SBenn tout in aUtm Ue^gen tuc^ gleic^n . . . ^^ ^c^nTit^ fein. 
12 ?fla^ <3^rtftrtc^nn «eif^ncL ^^ sQ^t anbetf att fllad^e ? " JE)ie ©c^utfctet, 
tic i^r mic^ lel^rt, mitt i(^ no^^ol^men. ^^ Itnb fd^Uc^t tnupte a ge^cn, toenn 
tcl^'< nic^t Beffet macf^e; at« metne Sel^tmeifict. 

with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian 
is 1 If you prick us, do we not bleed 1 if you tickle us, do 
we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not die ? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge 1 If we are like you in the 
rest ^^, we will resemble ^^ you in that. If a Jew wrong 
(ind,) a Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example ^2 ] Why, revenge ^^ The villany you 

teach me I will execute ^* ; and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction ^^ — Shakspbarb, The Merchant of 
Venice J Act iii sc. L 



64. THE JEW SHTLOOX AND BASSANIO. 

A DIALOGUE. — (Sill JDiatog. 

3)er Sufcc ©l^ijtod unb 93affanio. — i2)u!aten. » 81uf . ^To be 
bound for a thing, fur cttooS l^aftcn. *^elfcn. *3)Ut ba« ^crgnugcn 
ma(^en. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats , — welL 

Bass. Ay, sir, for ^ three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound ^. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound *, — well. 

Bass. May you stead * me 1 Will you pleasure me ^ ? 
Shall I know your answer % 
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leaflet bafOr. 'Any imputation to the contrary, cine SInjctse ^m 
®cgcnl]^eU. ^ aGBenn td^ fage, n tfl ein gutec SJlann, fo meinc ic^. » To 
have you understand me = understand me, lool^lMcflanben *. ^^ ^afi 
er mit gut tfl. ^^ JDoc^ ^dngt fein aSetmogcn »on <3ufaaen ab. ^^ (jj^j ^ 
ftiner J&anbcttfc^iffe fd^rt nad^. ^^g^, Hjiuf Urn ©cgc nad^. "9lur. 
i«(58gibt. 17 ©cerauBer. i*(5« bto^t (Stfa^r »pn . . . i»3fl mic gut 
genug. *» ©cine »utgfcf>aft. » @icf>etli(|>. *^3{^ ttiU ater aucfi fKjJicr fein, 
o& i(^'« fann. -* JDomit. ** 3Bia i* mi(^ bcbenfcn. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound ^ 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the con- 
trary ^ ? 

Shy. Oh, no, no, no, no : — my meaning in saying he * 
is a good man is, to have you understand * me ^ that he is 
sufficient ^^; yet his means are in supposition ^^, he hath 
an argosy bound to ^^ Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I 
understand moreover upon the Rialto (m.) he hath a third 
at ^3 Mexico, and a fourth for ^^ England. But ships are 
but ^^ boards, sailors but ^^ men ; there be ^^ land-rats and 
water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves; I mean, pirates ^^j 
and then, there is the peril of ^^ water, winds, and rocks. 
The man is notwithstanding sufficient ^^ ; — three thousand 
ducats ; — I think I may take his bond ^\ 

Bass. Be assured ^^ you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may ^ ; and that ^^ I may be 
assured I will bethink me ^\ May I speak with Antonio] 

* In the notes above, „too^(»erflanfccn.* In German the past parti- 
ciple is often employed in order to express a stroDg imperative ; 
e.g., umgefd^aut, look about you! gugegriffcn! fall to! niifyt 
ge))Iaufcert! ^xt X^ntt gugemac^t! dou^ttalkl shut the door! 
See " German Studies," p. 107, note 3. 
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Bash. If it please you to^ dine with as. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork*^. ... I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following ^ ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, 
nor pray with you. — What news ^ on the Rialto (m.) ? — 
Shaespeare, The Merchant of Venice, act i. sc. iii. 



65. HUHTING IN THE HIDBLE AGES.* 

S)ie 3agt> im 9){tttelalter. — ^SHe SteBImgtuntetl^alttinscn. 'But 
3ett Itx aBaffenru^e. ^^it JBeije. *Slur mft^ig. *««. «Cine yw- 
|ccrf(|>«U>e S^lcigung. ^ 3^t dtv^m. ^S)tt ^avUptQ&atSt, •S^rcc Siefcft. 
W3)a« ^aiUJtgeft^aft. "35ie «fattcnb«tje (8fal!nent). "JBom ... an. 
13 ©tad^faat. i« fdtlitlU. ^ The SaUc code, ba« faUf(^c ®<fet(u(|». 

(I.) The favourite diversions ^ of the middle ages (sing.) 
in the intervals of war ^ were those of hunting and hawk- 
ing^. The former must in all countries be a source of 
pleasure ; but it seems to have been enjoyed in modera- 
tion * by the Greeks and the Romans. With * the northern 
invaders, however, it was rather a predominant appetite ° 
than an amusement ; it was their pride and their orna- 
ment^, the theme ^ of their songs®, the object of their 
laws, and the business ^^ of their lives (sing.) Falconry '^\ 
unknown as a diversion to the ancients, became from ^^ the 
fourth century an equally ^^ delightful ^* occupation. 

(11.) From the Salic code ^^, every age would furnish 
testimony to the ruling passion for these two species of 
chase, or, as they were sometimes called, the mysteries of 

* See Havbt and Schrumpf's ** German Studies," Lesson 76, 
« Hunting." 
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"©in JffiinbftHel, n. "9lut nid^t. "The delicate aex, t<a jatte 

woods and rivers. A knight seldom stirred from his house 
without a falcon on his wrist, or a greyhound ^^ that 
followed him. Thus are Harold and his attendants repre- 
sented in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. And in the 
monuments of those who died anywhere but ^^ on the field 
of battte, it is usual to find the greyhound lying at their 
feet, or the bird upon their wrist. Nor are the tombs of 
ladies without their falcon; for this diversion, being of less 
danger and fatigue than the chase, was shared by the 
delicate sez.^^ — H. Hat.lam. 



66. GULLIVER'S ADVENTUEES IN BEOBDIGNAO. 

®unit>er'< ^htnttutx in ^roBbignag.— ^iPflcdtc. ^ Grinc< ^gc« 
• aJleine SGBftrtmn. * I must needs, muf«te ic^ t^hx^t gcnug fcin. 

(I.) I should have lived happy enough in that country, 
if my littleness had not exposed me to several ridiculous 
and troublesome accidents, some of which I shall venture 
to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried me into the gardens 
of the court in my smaller box, and would ^ sometimes 
take me out of it, and hold me in her hand, or set me 
down to walk. I remember, before the dwarf left the 
queen, he followed us one day ^ into those gardens, and my 
nurse ^ having set me down, he and I being close together, 
near some dwarf apple-trees, I must needs * show my wit 
by a silly allusion between him and the trees, whereupon 
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'To watoh an opportunity, cine (Sdegen^eit kDa^ntc^men. *SD2tr an 
ten Cl^Ten ttocBei flelen. ^ To hit, treffen. ^ To chance to stoop, fu^ 
juf&aig Buden. ^ 9(uf etne d^tte (Srntfecnung. ^^SQat \o ftt^. ^^m\t 
benen i^ i^nen nic^t na^c ju fommen toagtc. 

the malicious rogue, watching his opportunity ^ when * I 
was walking under one of them, shook it directly over my 
head, by which a dozen apples, each of them near as large 
as a Bristol t barrel, came tumbling about my ears<*, one 
of them hit ^ me on the back as I chanced to stoop % and 
knocked me down flat on my face; but I received no other 
hurt, and the dwarf was pardoned at my desire, because I 
had given the provocation. 

(II.) I cannot tell whether I were more pleased or mor- 
tified to observe in my solitary walks that the smaller 
birds did not appear to be at all afraid of me, but would 
hop about me, within a yard's distance ®, looking for worms 
and other food with as much indifference and security as 
if no creature at all were near them. I remember a thrush 
had the confidence ^^ to snatch out of my hand, with his 
bill, a piece of cake that Giumdalclitch had just given me 
for my breakfast. When I attempted to catch any of 
these birds they would boldly turn against me, endeavour- 
ing to peck my fingers, which I durst nofr venture within 
their reach ^^ ; and then they would hop back unconcerned 
to hunt for worms or snails, as they did before. 

* The Engliah " when " followed by an imperfect or pluperfect is , 
invariably rendered by ^atd." ufBtnn" answers to the English'] 
** when '* \fiih & present or a. future. The former, ^aU," relates to 
particular events: while the latter, ^.toenn/' conveys general ideas; 
e.^-, ^I< (Sdfac etmocbet toutbe, at9 bet Seinb gefd[>(agen nrat. SDenn m 
alt i% Ixtbt man tie fftu^t — when one is old, one loves to be quieti 

t See foot-note, page 4$, 
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"A linnet, «tt ^dnfling. ^^ Therewith. "(Sfi^oUe fwfi, ttnb . . . 
iB®(|>Use. I'OBfc^on ^ i^n mir fo toeit »om fitibt ^xtU, aU x^ foimte. 
^^ Unb er mic^ mc(|t mit . . . cttctc^en fonntc. ^^ To relieve, ju <$utfe 
fommen. ^* JDen.'&att umfctel^te. ^o @„ ^eit. 

But one day I took a thick cudgel and threw it with all 
my strength so luckily at a linnet ^^, that I knocked him 
down, and seizing him by the deck with both my hands, 
ran with him^^ in triumph to my nurse. However, the 
bird, who had only been stunned, recovering himself^*, 
gave me so many boxes ^^ with his wings on both sides of 
my head and body, though I held him at arm's length ^^, 
and was out of the reach of '^'^ his claws, that I was twenty 
times thinking to let him go. But I was soon ^^ relieved 

* by one of the servants, who wrung off the bird's neck ^^, 
and I had him next day for dinner by the queen's com- 

• mand. This linnet, as near as ^^ I can remember, seemed 
to be somewhat larger than an English swan. — Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels. 

67. VILLAGE INN SCENE. 

(a dialogue.) 

Scene in einet JDorfft^enfe. — ^ ^icr l^crctn. * 3)er SBxxi^, 
^ffli^tm'^x'? ^Sonifa}. ^ SBte eS aa^emem ^eif t. ^ Qti fttat mxOf, 

I. 

Boniface and Aiiiwell. 

Bon. This way \ sir. 
Aim. You 're my landlord 2, I suppose ? ' 
Bon. Yes, sir, I'm Old Will Boniface*; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is ^ 
Aim, 0, Mr Boniface, your servant ®. 
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7 SBa< triitfen duct (Sitoben ? ^ SSie x^ Yett, tfl . . . ' SQt^tn, ^fBtttt* 
fitm. ^^ ffla^ bet alten (|uli(mtfd[>en) Bnttn^nung. ^3n lOcjttg aiif. 
^' <!rtn fSflufttt von bent SStet (also ,MU/' pronoanced as in English). 
"JteUncr. "To broach, anfit^, anyO^fm, ^'Say ^aa" man . . . 
^^^et etnet SD^o^tjett. ^^!fficnn man 3^tem Umfang noc^ uct^eiten foil. 
^' To feed upon, »on . . . teBen. ^ SWit etnet JTanne. " Sur Oefnnbl^eit ! 
««a)ettfen@tefi(^c«fet. 

Bon. O, sir ! What would your honour please to drink "^^ 
as the saying is ^ ? 

Aim. I have heard ^ your town of Lichfield much famed 
for * ale ; I think I '11 taste that. 

BoN. Sir, I have now in my cellar, ten tuns of the best 
ale in Staffordshire ; 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, 
clear as amber ^®, and strong as brandy ; and will be just 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, old style ^\ 

Aim. You 're very exact, I find, in ^^ the age of your 
ale. 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my chil- 
dren ; I '11 show you such ale ^^. — Here, Tapster^^; broach^* 
number 1 706, as the saying is ^. Sir, you shall taste my 
anno Domini. I have lived in Lichfield, man ^^ and boy, 
above eight-and-fifty years, and, I believe, have not con- 
sumed eight-and-fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal i^, you mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk ^8. 

Bon. Not in my life, sir; I have fed purely upon^® ale ; 
I have eaten my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep 
upon my ale. 

(Enter Tapsteb with a tankabd ^,) 

Now, sir, you shall see. Your worship's health ** I 
(Drinks.) Ha! delicious I delicious! Fancy it ^ Bur- 
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"^ Surgunbet. **^eiao«. '^It must be so, bag mufs e« fein. ^JBon. 
^^uf (S^t, «aDBie ging ba« ju? *»@ie tooUt' ti gutoetim mtt einem 
®(^iifi^>))8(^cn qtiaUfijteren. ^o gjej^eftaBter. ^^Srianb. "2Bl^i«fv. ^SBav 
na^^ nit tn^v xt^t gefunb. ** Meg, »a« fit Isrnntt, ^ @te ^ettte 
meine 9rau bteimal tjon bet %tommtX\n^t. ^S>a9 sierte ST^al fiarb 
fte baron. 

gundy 23^ only fancy it, and 'tis worth ten shillings a * 
quart. 

Aim. (Brinks.) 'Tis confounded ^^ strong. 

BoN. Strong ! it must be so ^^, or how would we be 
strong that drink it ? 

Aim. And you have lived so long upon ^6 this ale, land- 
lord ? 

BoN. Eight-and-fifty years, upon my credit ^7^ sir; but 
it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass ^8 ? 

BoN. I don't know how, sir. She would not let the ale 
take its natural course, sir ; she was for qualifying it every 
now and then with^^ a dram, as the saying is: an honest ^^ 
gentleman that came this way from Ireland ^^ made her a 
present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh ^^, but the poor 
woman was never well after ^^; but, however, I was 
obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed her 1 

BoN. My Lady Bountiful said so. She, good lady, did 
what could be done ^^; she cured her of three tympanites ^^; 
but the fourth carried her off ^^ ; but she 's happy, and I 'm 
contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who is that Lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

* In Oerman the d^nite article must be used instead of the 
English indefinite one, when the price of things is indicated. (See 
Havbt's " French Class-Book," p. 249, No. 401.) 
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IL 

^Odds my life, $o<) SBVUil '^uiteclief i^c eine is:^tliifyt BttxAt rum 
taufcnb $fuiib. ^Bum SSeflen. ^SSon. °iDer toad ^at. ^ Unb it(^ um 
9ltnnanb gu ffitnmem htc»^t. ^ d^tn SagbtteB^aBer. ^ 3a, ec ifl etii 
SDlann, bet jl(^'« tool^I fetn Iftfft. ® SRat^ einanber. ^® Unb fo, @ie toiffen e8 
f(^on, minute man nic(|t. ^^ 3^t jd^orfamftcr 35iener. 

Bon. Odds my life^, sir, we'll drink her health. 
(Drinks.) My Lady Bountiful is one of the best (of) 
women. Her late husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left 
her worth a thousand pounds a year 2, and, I believe, 
she lays out one half on 't in charitable use for the good ' 
of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has the lady any children 1 

BoN. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by* Sir Charles ; the 
finest woman in all our country, and the greatest fortune. 
She has a son, too, by her first husband, Squire Sullen, 
who married a fine lady from London t'other day; if you 
please, sir, we'll drink his health. (Brinks.) 

Aim. What sort of man is he ? 

Bon. Why, sir, the man's well enough; says little, 
thinks less, and does nothing at all, faith ; but he 's a man 
of great estate ^, and values nobody *. 

Aim. a sportsman 7, 1 suppose ? 

Bon. Yes, he 's a man of pleasure ^ : he plays at whist, 
and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours together* 
sometimes. 

Aim. a fine sportsman, truly! — and married, you 
say 1 

Bon. Ay; and to a curious woman, sir. — But he's my 

landlord, and so a man, you know, would not ^^ Sir, 

my humble service to you ^\ {Drinh.) Though I value 
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^'CBtool^ idf femot ^eOcr iiin t<a qtbt, toai tx mtt t^un fann. ^'Ouartal* 
tag. ^* I have a good running trade, metn ®t^&ft ge^t gut ^' Bub 
no matter for that, ahtx tai qic^bvt ntc^t ^id^. ^'SB» l^aBen cine 
. 9)}affe (Gren.) ^' JDaf i(^ tsunfc^te, totr l^fitten i^rcr noc^ fo loiele. ^^ 3Ser* 
ge^rcn. ^^ Um {te ju Befommen. ^ (intfil^&bigat. ^^ aSitte Guer (Snaben 
um (intfd[>ufttgung. ''3n cinon 9tugenBU(f bin td[> toieber gu 3^ren S)ien« 
^cn. 

not a farthing what he can do to me ^; I pay him his rent 
at quarter-day ^^ ; I have a good running trade ^* ; I have 
but one daughter, and I can give her — but no matter for 
that 15. 

Aim. You 're very happy, Mr Boniface; pray, what other 
company have you in town ? 

BoN. A power of ^^ fine ladies ; and then we have the 
French officers. 

Aim. Oh, that 's right ; you have a good many of those 
gentlemen : pray, how do you like their company ? 
i Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we 
had as many more of 'em i^. They 're full of money, and 
pay double for everything they have i^. They know, sir, 
that we paid good round taxes for the making of 'em ^^ 
and so they are wilHng to reimburse ^ us a little : one of 
'em lodges in my house. (Bell rings.) I beg your wor- 
ship's pardon ^i j I '11 wait on you in half a minute ^. — 
G. Fabquhab. 



68. MAEY STTTAET.- (1542-1687.) 

aWatia ©tuatt. — ^ To add to, verWnben mit. «3lnmtttlJ. 'Sljret 
<S)eftaIt. 

(I.) To ^ all the charms of beauty, and the utmost ele- 
gaace ^ of external form ^, Mary added those accomplish- 

G 
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^aSor^iige. ^Ol^tie Slrgetool^n. * SibcrfVmtl^ bitlbete fU ni4>t. ^SSmi 
Jtin^ett auf. ^To be no stranger to on some occasions, m Bet 
gcgcBcnet (Sebgen^ su »erflcllcn tmffcn. ^ To be reckoned, getet^net 
koetben . . . ju. ^® S)uttl^> ^ To betray one into, etnen cttoo^ 6ege^en 
laffen. " To account for, etfldren. ^^ 3ttgeiib(iif» fcurtg. ^* drtrem. 

ments ^ which render their impression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking and 
of writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, however, 
and violent in all her attachments, because her heart was 
warm and unsuspicious^. Impatient of contradiction*, 
because she had been accustomed from her infancy ^ to be 
treated as a queen. No stranger ^ on some occasions, to 
dissimulation, which, in that perfidious court where she 
(had) received her education, was reckoned® among the 
necessary arts of government. Not insensible of flattery, 
or imconscious of that pleasure with which almost every 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire, she was an agreeable woman rather than 
an illustrious queen. 

(II.) The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tem- 
pered with ^® sound judgment, and the warmth of her 
heart, which was not at all times under the restraint of 
discretion, betrayed her ^^ both into errors and into crimes. 
To say that she was always unfortunate will not account 
for ^2 that long and almost uninterrupted succession of 
calamities which befell her ; we must likewise add that she 
was often imprudent. Her passion for Damley was rash, 
youthful ^^, and excessive. And though the sudden transition 
to the opposite extreme ^^ was the natural effect of her 
ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, insolence, and 
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^^RttixxhmQ. ^^Sxa !DZtttetben n>irb vAtt biefm dug i^rtf (S^ax* 
aftert ben flKontet bee «ieBf toetfcn. ^^ aBctoegen. ^^ gfieigmtgeu. 
i9@otoo^l an ®tofe otS an ^anet. ^3tnt trogifc^en Sammecfcenen. 
'igfw erne »iet unfc^ulbtgete iPerfon. ^^With regard to the queen's 
person, toa8 bit fiufere (5rf(3^einung bet Jfonigin beteifft. **A circum- 
stance not to be omitted, ein Umflanb, ben man ni^it iinern>&^nt kffen 
barf. ^ (Siner -^errfd^erin. ^s^g^ee in ascribing, fo Befd^eibcn aff e . . . 
cinfiimmig. ^^ flJlarla oft eine 8ftau »on . . . ^ Slnmutl^ bet gformen. 

brutality, yet neither these nor Bothwell's artful address ^* 
and important services can justify her attachment to that 
nobleman. 

(Ill) Even the manners of the age, licentious aa they 
were, are no apology for this unhappy passion ; nor can 
they induce us to look on that tragical and infamous scene 
which followed upon it with less abhorrence. Humanity 
will draw a veil over this part of her character ^^ which it 
cannot approve, and may, perhaps, prompt ^^ some to im- 
pute her actions to her situation more than to her disposi- 
tions^^, and to lament the imhappiness of the former 
rather than accuse the perverseness of the latter. Mary's 
sufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration ^^, those 
tragical distresses'^ which fancy has feigned, to excite 
sorrow and commiseration ; and while we survey them, we 
are apt altogether to forget her frailties ; we think of her 
faults with less indignation, and approve of our tears as if 
they were shed for a person who had attained much nearer 
to pure virtue ^^. 

(IV.) With regard to the queen's person", a circum- 
stance not to be omitted '^ in writing the history of a 
female reign ^\ all contemporary authors agree in ascrib- 
ing ^ to Mary '^ the utmost beauty of countenance and 
elegance of shape ^l of which the human form is capable. 
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••»« m\^. " 3^te ®tfU^t»faxU. ^ 3art. " Both as to . . . fotool^I in 
Segug auf . . . alS. 3^3^re ^ol^c ®e^alt gab t^r tttxxa 9ftaiefiattf(^tf. 
"3®rttjie. **3^r mufi!atif(^ct ®t\^mad toat gut. "^SCuf bet Baitte. 
*** aWit ungetool^nltc^ec Sertigf eit. ^ @ie. 

Her hair was black ; though, according to the fashion of 
that age, she frequently wore borrowed ^s locks, and of 
different colours. Her eyes were (a) dark grey, her com- 
plexion ^^ was exquisitely fine, and her hands and arms 
remarkably delicate ^^, both ®^ as to shape and colour. Her 
stature was of a height that rose to the majestic ^^. She 
danced, she walked, and rode with equal grace ^^ Her 
taste for music was just^*, and she both sung and played 
upon the lute^^ with uncommon skill ^^. *'No man," says 
£rant6me, ** ever beheld her person ^^ without admiration 
and love, or will read her history without sorrow.'' — 
Robertson's History of Scotland, 



69. PEOGEESS OF TOWNS.* 

Jt)a8 3unel^men SBa(^«tl^um ber @tabte. — ' ©ntflcl^en. '2)t(^t. 
•anfang. ^^fattn. ^aSoctefcr. ^Jtflftcr. ' Thus we account for three 
houses, fo l^Atten ttitt fd[>on brei "^Auftt. ^ Produces, jic^t . . . l^er^ei 

(L) It is amusing to observe how rapidly, and from 
what small beginnings, towns arise ^ in a thickly^ inhabited 
and enterprising country like ours. There is a church ; 
that is the ordinary foundation ^. Where there is a church, 
there must be a parson*, a clerk ^, and a sexton ^. Thus 
we account for ^ three houses. An inn is required on the 
road ; this produces ® a smith, a saddler, a butcher, and a 

brewer. The parson, the clerk, the sexton, the butcher, 

* ■ 

* See Ha VET aud ScHRUMPr's " German Studies," Lesson 46, 
'•The Town." 
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• a3rau(i^en. ^ (Bin ©jjejctcifrfimer. " To contend for superiority in 
drees, m'« in ben Jtlnbern juvort^un tootten. ^^ (Sin 9lcctfor. ^' To 
gauge, ju ei(^en. ^^ Require to be taught to spell, Bud^jlaBtetm 
lernen fotttcn. ^* (Sin @tcunH)ft»aa«nl^Anbt«. ^® (Sin Seintoanbl^ftnbter. 
^'By degrees, na(^ unb nac^. ^'JJk^tctn. ^^ fPfefferfud^en. ^* With 
indignation, mit (Srntrujhing. ** Set etnem ®ta8 IBiet. *^ IDa« ^d^neibet* 
lein. ** SWtt fetneni aSugetetfen. ** Upon this plea, auf btefen ®runb l^in. 
*^ An action is brought at the next sessions, totrb eine ^Inflage tvegen 
^IngtiffS fur bte nftd^fie ®ert(^t9{t|nng eingeteitet. ^ Gtne gute ®e(egen^eU. 
^ J&eftt bie Seute an einanber. 

the smith, the saddler, and the brewer, require ^ a baker, 
a tailor, a shoemaker, and a carpenter. They soon 
learn to eat plum-pudding, and a grocer^ follows. The 
grocer s wife and parson's wife contend for superiority in 
dress ^^, whence flow a milliner and a mantua-maker. A 
barber is introduced to curl the parson's wig, and to shave 
the smith on Saturday nights, and a stationer to furnish 
the ladies with paper for their sentimental correspondence. 
An exciseman ^^ is sent to gauge ^^ the casks, and a school- 
master discovers that the ladies require to be taught to 
spell 13. 

(II.) A hatter, a hosier i*, and a linen-draper ^^ follow by 
degrees ^^ ; and as children are born they begin to cry out 
for rattles 1"^ and ginger-bread i^. In the meantime a 
neighbouring apothecary, hearing with indignation ^^ that * 
there is a community living without physic, places three 
blue bottles in the window. The butcher having called 
the tailor bad names over a pot of ale ^o, Snip ^i knocks 
him down with his goose **; upon this plea ^^ an action for 
assault is brought at the next sessions ^K The attorney 
sends over his clerk to collect evidence ; the clerk, finding 
a good opening 25, sets all the people by the ears^*, becomes 
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V ©fat SBlttW 3Ibttofat. ^ Acquires, Befommt. * The mace, bet ©toB. 
** Gigene OuattaTft^tingoi. '^ 9lffifen. ** And the gallows, unb eincn 

a pettifogging attorney ^^ and peace flies the village for 
ever. But the village becomes a town, and acquires ^* a 
bank ; and should it have existed in happier days, it might 
have gained a corporation, a mayor, a mace ^®, quarter- 
sessions of its own^^, the assizes ^^ and the gallows ^^. — Dr 
John M'Culloch. 



70. THE DUEE OF ALVA.— (1608-1582.) 

JDer ^etjog t)on Sltba. — iMcr aO&ol^tfc^etnJ^feU na(^. ^Grtttfcttig. 
' aSUnb. * JDte mitbete aScrfol^rmig^toeife <raf bem SSJege ber. * UeBerjeugung 
itnb aScrfol^nung. * Gin gcBotener. ' a3ehjet«ful^rung. ^ 5Die mtt bcm ©c^toerte. 
• Jtetn aSwottmfic^tigter. ^° Could have been fitter, fonnte Bcffcc 
geetgnet fein. ^^ Impassible nature, unem))finbltd^e ®emiltl^dart. ^^ IDie 
tcot^igften (Seijler. ^' Turn from their purposes, gut 9^a(^icl6igtett 
fHnuncn. 

(L) The truth seems to be i, that Alva was a man of 
an arrogant nature, an inflexible will, and of the most 
narrow 2 and limited views. His doctrine of implicit* 
obedience went as far as that of Philip himself. In en- 
forcing it, he disdained the milder methods of * Argument 
or conciliation^. (It was) on force, brute force, alone 
(that) he relied. He was bred a^ soldier, early accustomed 
to the stern discipline of the camp. The only law he 
recognised was martial law; his only argument'' the 
sword ®. No agent ® could have been fitter ^^ to execute 
the designs of a despotic prince. His hard impassable 
nature ^^ was not to be influenced by those affections which 
sometimes turn the most obdurate ^^ ^.qj^ their purposes^*. 
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**®rine fptane. "3n ben STlieberianben. i«3cttet. ^To post up, 
an^la^tn. isggrujfel. -^To hold light, »erad^ten. »Sie auc^. 
'1 Unb. *2 To turn, abBrtngen. *' Which he professed = which 
according to his profession, nad^ fcinem Slu^f^mtd^. ®* Possessive, 
■•©en hum ein 3ug »on aWenfc^ilid^feit tntlbette. ^'Sn bem umrBittltc^ 
fhengen aOcfen. *7 Unb ol^ne. * Unbeugfom. "'^ To cany into execu- 
tion, au8fu^ren. 

As little did he know of fear, nor could danger deter him 
from carrying out his work ^\ 

(II.) The hatred he excited in the Netherlands ^^ was 
such that, as he was warned, it was not safe for him to go 
out after dark. Placards ^* were posted up ^'^ in Brussels^® 
menacing his life if* he persisted in his prosecution of 
Egmont He held such menaces as light ^^ as^^* he did the 
entreaties of the countess, or^^ the arguments of her 
counsel. Far from being moved by personal considera- 
tions, no power could turn ^^ him from that narrow path 
which he professed ^ to regard as the path of duty. He 
went surely, though it might be slowly, towards the^ 
mark, crushing by his iron will every obstacle that lay in 
his track. We shudder at the contemplation of such a 
character, relievedt by scarcely a single touch of humanity^*. 
Yet we must admit there is something which challenges our 
admiration in the stem, uncompromising manner ^^, without 
fear or ^7 favour, with which a man of his indomitable ^ 
temper carries his plans into execution^. — Peescott's 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second. 

*If, toenn, requires the subjuncivoe of its dependent verb, when 
the latter is in the imperfect ot pluperfect : teenn id^ l^fttte, if I had; 
tvenn t^ gel^aBt f^Mit, if I had had. 

t The English past participle must frequently, in German, be 
resolved into a relative sentence^ either active or passive. 
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71. HISTOEY. 

JDie ® efd^ic^te. — i Gfiner bcr tiit^tigjlen SKftnner. « To breed, 6en)oc- 
bringen, past indef. ^aWtt. "* Being at . . . at« cr einrt Zaqti am 
. . . ftarCb. • Put the verb in the active voice. ' From his 
costume, feiner ^a^t nac^. 'To suppose to be, fflr . . . l^attcn. 
8 Of him. » 35te aBa(|>e. i° To lead away, aBfu^ren. " a)ur(^ ben 
@c|>hjertflic^. ^^ fSon trnxQtn ituttn. i*3ntim. "Say cm Am. "®fin 
Gcflauncn. ^' Jtaum ein tool^crt aUwt. ^' Sin. 

(I.) Sir Walter Kaleigh, one of the most gallant 
worthies^ that England ever bred 2, being confined in 
the Tower of London, there employed himself in ^ the 
composition of the second volume of his immortal 
History of the World. Being* at the window of his 
apartment, and thinking gravely of the duty of the his- 
torian, and the respect due to truth, suddenly his attention 
was attracted ^ by a great noise and tumult in the court 
under his eyes. He saw a man strike another, whom, from 
his costume^, he supposed to be^ an officer, and who, 
drawing his sword, passed it through the body of the 
person ^ who struck him ; but the wounded man did not 
fall tiU he had knocked down his adversary with a stick. 
The guard ^ coming up at this moment seized the officer, 
and led him away ^^, while, at the same time, the body of 
the man who was killed by the sword- thrust ^^ was borne 
by some persons ^2, who had great difficulty in penetrating 
the crowd which surrounded them. 

(II.) Next day Raleigh received a visit from an inti- 
mate ^^ friend, to whom he related the scene which he had 
witnessed the preceding day , and which had made a strong 
impression on his mind ^*. What was his surprise 1^, how- 
ever, when his friend said that there was scarcely a word 
of truth ^^ in ^^ any of the circumstances he had narrated ; 
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"©et utmmtlidfyz. "®at fein Dfficicr. ^^tt «ebientf. ^^That it 
was he who, fcaf er. *™ The body of the dead, ben Setc^ttam. ^ 3)cr 
4&of. ** To try, »or @rric^t ju bttngcn. ** Are of the greatest exacti- 
tude, tint genau fo, tote i^ fag*. ** Uni g«rafce grgenutfr. *^ 9Bo cine »on 
fcen 8ltefen ^o^ct tfr al8 tie anbcrn. ^ ©erabe auf (auf bcmfri6en) bcm ©tctnc 
faf i(^. ^^SBai^renb fca« ©nnje t)or flc^ ging. ''"The scratch, bic 
©c^ramme. '^ To wrench out of, enttotnben, Dat. (bfn J&ftnbcn). ^* 3n 
jeber ^infi(!(>t. 

that the supposed ^^ officer was no officer at all ^^, but a 
domestic ^^ of a foreign ambassador ; that it was he 
who 21 gave the first blow ; that be did not draw his sword, 
but that the other had seized it and passed it through the 
body of the domestic before any one had time to prevent 
him ; that at this moment a spectator among the crowd 
knocked down the murderer with a stick ; and that some 
strangers bore away the body of the dead 22. He added 
that the court ^^ had sent an order to try ^^ the murderer 
immediately, and to show him no mercy, because the dead 
man was one of the principal servants of the Spanish 
ambassador. 

(III.) " Allow me to tell you," replied Raleigh to his 
friend, *^ that I may be mistaken about the station of the 
murderer, but all the other circumstances are of the 
greatest exactitude ^, because I saw every incident with 
(my) own eyes, and they all happened under my window 
in that very place opposite us 2^, where you may see one 
of the flagstones higher than the rest ^7." " My dear 
Raleigh," replied his friend, " it was on that very stone I 
was sitting ^8 when the whole ^^ occurred, and I received 
this little scratch ^ that you see en my cheek in wrench- 
ing ^^ the sword out of the hands of the murderer ; and, 
upon my honour, you^^ have deceived yourself on all 
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^ 55a« 3Wattufm^)t. '* To reflect, na^Unltn. ^ Ueber. *• If I cannot 
assure myself of an event, tvenn x^ ni^t einmal einer SSegebenl^eU fitfytt 
Un. 8' To happen, fidfy gutragen. ^^fQ'xt fonn x^ e« toagen. '®@i(^ 
etrignet l^aBcn. *** To owe, fd^uttig fein. *^ And watched it ; . . iinb 
fa^ rul^tg ju, I6i8 baS le^te 93Iatt t)a;brannt iixnr. 

points." Sir Walter, when alone, took the manuscript ^ 
of the second volume of his History, and, reflecting^ 
upon ^^ what had passed, said, " How many falsehoods 
must there be in my work! If I cannot assure my- 
self of an event ^^ which happened ^'^ under my own eyes, 
how can I venture ^^ to describe those which happened 
thousands of years before I was born, or those even which 
have passed ^^ at a distance since my birth ? Truth ! 
Truth ! this is the sacrifice that I owe *^ to thee ! " IJpon 
which he threw his manuscript, the work of years, into 
the fire, and watched it tranquilly consumed to the last 
leaf ^\ — TiMBs'a Ciinosities of History, 



72. CONYEBSATION BETWEEN TWO YGXTNG ENGLISHMEN 

AT EOHE. 

&t^px&^ jhjtfcfien jtoei iungen @ngl4nbern in Slom. — 1 1 will 
suppose you, x^ ttttt ten ^ait fe^en. ^IDu flubitejl (subj.) ju Siom 
* Ol^ne Unttvbxc^vmq. * 3Jiit. ® 3n. * Their manners, i^r f&tnt^mtn, 
' And forming your own, unb I6tfi>cfl 3)ein eigentf . 

I will suppose you ^ at Eome, study ^ six hours uninter- 
ruptedly^ with* Mr Harte* every morning, and passing your 
evenings with ^ the best company of Eome, observing their 
manners % and forming your own "^ ; and I will suppose a 
number of idle, sauntering, illiterate English, as there 

* fKit <§erm ^arte — because the tutor lives with young Stanhope ; 
Bet would imply that yonng Stanhope went to Mr Harte's hovise. 
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8 There, bafetbft. *a)ie jlet« sufammentcBen. ^®I daresay, Ufi benfc 
^^ Drive, eine ©^ogierfal^tt moc^en. ^^ Somewhere out of town, in bie 
Umgcgenb. ^ ®ut, bann fommen loir vJbamotQtn. ^^To see at home, 
SBtfuf^e empfangcn. " Unb toaS maf^fl bu benn, Bi0 . . . ^^ SlUein. 

commonly is * there ^, living entirely with one another ^, 
supping, drinking, and sitting late at each other's lodgings. 
I will take one of these pretty fellows, and give you the 
dialogue between him and yourself, such as I daresay ^^ it 
will be on his side, and such as I hope it will be on yours. 

Englishman. Will you come and breakfast with me 
to-morrow 1 There will be four or five of our countrymen ; 
we have provided chaises, and we will drive ^^ somewhere 
out of town 12 after breakfast. 

Stanhope. I am very sorry I cannot ; but I am obliged 
to be at home all morning. 

E. Why, then, we will come and breakfast with you. 

S. I cannot do that either ; I am engaged. 

E. Well, then, let it be the next day i^. 

S. To teU you the truth, it can be no day in the morn- 
ing; for -I neither go out nor see anybody at home^* 
before twelve. 

E. And what do you do with yourself ^^ till twelve 
o'clock ? 

S. I am not by myself ^^ ; I am with Mr Harte. . 

E. Then what do you do with him 1 

* TTiere is, there are, must be rendered by e^ gtBt (gieW) whenever 
there is not a narrowly circumscribed place mentioned, and when 
no individuals are pointed out. Thus for instance: TJiere are 
philosophers who say, eS gibt ^^Uofo^l^en, totUfyt fagot; ^ere are no 
lions in Eur ope f ti gibt teine Sotoen in (^uro^a. But, there are children 
in this house, tS ftnb Ainber im ^aufe ; there are the men, who 
. . . ba flnb bie SUAnner, tot\iSft. ... See "German Studies/' p. 57, 
note 1. 
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^''fflun hai xft mtc eine f(f>Bnc Itntctl^aUung ! ^^To take orders, in Un 
fletfltic^en ®tanb treten. ^* Yes, my father's orders I believe I must 
take, mein SSater to'itl, fcafS vS) metne 3eit Benu^^ (the quibble cannot be 
translated into German), il^m inuf«t(^ ge^ort^en. *** Your nurse, betnem 
SBftrter. ^ And all that, unb i1l^nli(f>cm 3eug. ^ Sd^ l^abc i^n bte ganje 
SBc^t ni^t Bet (Seflc^te gefe^en. ^ I do not care a bit, \^ fcage nic^tS 
barnac^. ** For my own good, gu inrinem JBeflen. *^ To like to be 
with, gem Bei . . . fein. ^ @innrci(^. ^ Will you be with us, un3 
(Slefeafddaft letjlen. 

S. We study different things ; we read, we converse. 

E. Very pretty amusement, indeed ^^ ! Are you to take 
orders ^®, then ? 

S. Yes, my father's orders I believe I must take ^®. 

E. And, pray, are you to obey your nurse ^y too, this 
same — what's his namel — Mr Harte ? 

S. Yes. 

E. So he stuffs you all morning with Greek and Latin, 
and logic, and all that ^\ I have a nurse, too ; but I never 
look into a book with him in my life ; I have not so much 
as seen the face of him this week ^, and I don't care a 
bit 2' if I never see again. 

S. My tutor never desires anything of me that is not 
reasonable, and for my own good 2* ; and therefore I like 
to be 25 with him. 

E. Very sententious ^^ and edifying, upon my word ! 
At this rate you will be reckoned a ** very good young 
man." 

S. Why, that will do me no harm. 

E. Will you be with us^^ to-morrow (in the) evening, 
then ? We shall be ten with you ; and I have got some 
excellent wine ; and we 'U be very, very merry. 

S. I am very much obliged to you; but I am en- 
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« Bex (Satbvnal Slttanl «» Unb bann muf« (foff) id^. ^ Set bet Srau be« 
ttenetianifAfn ©efanbten. '^ 3c^ !ennc tocbcr @(f>am ttoc|> Surest. '^ Easy, 
uiigejtt)ungen. ^^Unb barum toetbcn toir ia tng 2lu0tanb gefc^i(ft. ^*0licJ^t 

gaged for all the evening to-morrow, — first at Cardinal 
Albani's*®, and then to sup^^ at the Venetian Ambas- 
sadress's ^^. 

E. How can you like being always with these foreigners] 
I never go amongst them, with all their formalities and 
ceremonies. I am never easy in company with them ; and 
I don't know why, but I am ashamed. 

S. I am neither ashamed nor afraid ^\ I am very easy ^^ 
with them ; they are very easy with me. I get the lan- 
guage, and I see their characters by conversing with them; 
and that is what we are sent abroad for ^, it is not ^* ] 

E. I hate your fine women's company, — ^your women of 
fashion, as they call 'em. I don't know what to say 
to them, for my part. 

S. Have you ever conversed with them ] 

E. No, I never conversed with them ; but I have been 
sometimes in their company, though much against my 
will. 

S. But at least they have done you no hurt. Tastes 
are different, you know, and every man follows his own. 

E. That 's true ; but thine 's an '-odd one. Stanhope. All 
morning with the nurse, all evening in formal fine company, 
and all day long afraid of old daddj^ ^5 j^ England. Thou 
art a queer fellow, and I am afraid there is nothing to be 
made of thee. 

S. I am afraid so, too. 

E. Well then, good night to you ; you have no objec- 
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^To have no objection to, nt^fts §u ettoad }u fagm l^o^eti. ^^The 
puppy, ber ®td» 

tion^^, I hope, to my being drunk to-night, which I 
certainly will be ? 

S. Not in the least ; nor to your being sick to-morrow, 
which you as certainly will be ; — and so good night too. 

You will observe that I have not put into your mouth 
those good arguments^ which upon such an occasion would, 
I am sure, occur to you ; as affection toward me j regard 
and friendship for Mr Harte ; respect for your own moral 
character, and for all the relative duties of man, son, pupil, 
and citizen. Such arguments would be thrown away upon 
such puppies ^. — Chesterfield to his Son, 



78. THE MISEE AND HIS COOK. 

3)et (Stii^aU unb fein Sto^. — ^^u^tn. ' @d^on mel^r att. 
• Translate, what you wish. * To have no great occasion for one, 
einen m^t fel^t »etmtff«n. ' To be starved, ^ungcr^ fler^en. 

[^The Miser alone- Eivter James.] 

Miser. Where have you been % I have wanted ^ (pres.) 
you above ^ an hour. 

James. Whom do you want, sir — your coachman or 
your cook ? for I am both one and the other \ 

Miser. I want my cook. 

James. I thought, indeed, it was not your coachman ; 
for you have had no great occasion for him * since your 
last pair of horses were starved ^ ; but your cook, sir, shall 
wait upon you in an instant. [Puts off his coachman^s 
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• ©einen Stntftfytnvd. ^ @te^e i(^ gu JDienflen. « 3^ jj^ gfjun ja. 
"9lu«aRanget an Uebung. ^^^aU i^ ni^t mel^r ben 3tig baju. "Sa[«. 
" Sifl bu Befeflen ? " ^aBen !ein anberrt Iffiort. " 3tt. ^ sQtMgmfi^x 
®^\nUn, ^"^ (Sin ScnbenBraten, ^' To be had for, 11m ... ^u l^aBen ift. 
^^3Ba«? tvorum ni^t gat! tmU bet itetl eine SDia^lgett fuc ben OBetbutg* 
ermeifler unb bad ganje dtatl^S^etmEodegtum guBereiten ? 

greatcoat * aTirf appears as a coohS^ Now, sir, I am ready for 

your commands 7. 

MiSEB. I am engaged ^ this evening to give a supper. 

James. A supper, sir ! I have not heard the word this 
half-year ; a dinner, indeed ^, now and then ; but for a 
supper, I am ahnost afraid — for want of practice ^^ — my 
hand is out ^\ 

Miser. Leave off ^^ your saucy jesting, and see that you 
provide a good supper. 

James. That may be done with a great deal of money, sir. 

Miseb. Is the mischief in you ^^? — always money! Can 
you say nothing else but money, money, money? My 
children, my servants, my relatives, can pronounce ^^ no- 
thing but money. 

James. Well, sir ; but how many will there be at^^ the 
table? 

MiSEB. About eight or ten ; but I will have a supper 
dressed but for eight ; for, if there be enough for eight, 
there is enough foi: ten. 

James. Suppose, sir, at one end, a handsome soup j at 
the other a fine Westphalia ham ^^ and chickens ; on the 
one side a fillet of veal ^"^ ; on the other a turkey, or rather 
a bustard, which may be had for ^^ about a*guinea 

Miseb. What I is the fellow providing an entertainment 
for my lord mayor and the court of aldermen ^^ ? 

James, Then a ragout 
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^ iBerfteit mnd&eit. *^ See and provide, ftcl^e §u, baf bu, &c. '* 3)a l^afl 
bu. «UcBerfiuf8 unb 3ln«toa^I. ** 2BeI<f>««. ^6^^^ i^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
How the folks will talk of it, tote bie Seute fic^ baruber auf^alten 
n>frbcn. ^Cf« frcut mic^ flet«. ^They make a jest of you, man 
flid^elt vihtt @tc. ** To pick a quarrel, @treit anfangen. 

Miser. I '11 have no ragout ! Would you burst ^o the 
good people ? 

James. Then, pray, sir, what will you (have) ? 

Miser. Why I see and provide ^^ something to cloy their 
stomachs : let there be two good dishes of soup-maigre ; 
a large suet pudding ; some dainty fat pork-pie, very fat ; 
a fine small lean breast of mutton ; and a large dish with 
two artichokes. There, that is 22 plenty and variety ^^ 

James. Oh dear ! 

MisEa Plenty and variety. 

James. But, sir, you must have some poultry. 

Miser. No, I '11 have none. 

James. Indeed, sir, you should have some 2*. 

Miser. Well, then, kill the old hen ; for she has done 
laying ^s. 

James. Mercy ! sir, how the folks will talk of it 2® ; in- 
deed, people say enough of you already. 

Miser. Eh ! why, what do the people say, pray ? 

James. Ah, sir, if I could be assured you would not be 
angry. 

Miser. Not at all ; for I am always glad*' to hear what 
the world says of me. 

James. Why, sir, since you will have it then, they make 
a jest of you 2^ everywhere, — ^nay, of your servants on your 
account. One says you pick a quarrel *® with them quar- 
terly, in order to find an excuse to pay them no wages. 
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* SDumml^eiten ! ^i You were taken one night, man ethjtfc^ie @tc 
etnmal be« Slacfjtg. ^^Yoii are the byword, @ie fmb jum ®pti^tooxt 
gmotben. 33sjj^^„ j^fnnt @ig n^. j)g„ geijtgen, jitjigen, f)Jarfu(t>tigcn, altcn 
. . . 34 OJacfe bi(t>. 

Miser. Pooh ! pooh ^^ ! 

James. Another says you were taken one night ^^ steal- 
ing your own oats from your own horses. 

Miser. That must be a lie ; for I never allow them any. 

James. In a word, you are everywhere the byword ^^ • 
and you are never mentioned but by the names of ^^ covet- 
ous, stingy, scraping, old ^ 

Miser. Get along 2*, you impudent villain I 

James. Nay, sir, you said you would not be angry. 

Miser. Get along, you * dog ! " — Fielding. 



74. WASHINGTON IRVING TO MISS CATHERINE IRVING. 

SBafi^ington 3r»tng an Srdutein Stat^axxnt Srttng. — 

My dear Katb^, — In a letter to Sarah 2, I gave an 
account of my whereabouts and whatabouts while in New 

* While in modem English the form of addressing a person in con- 
versation is yoUf in German, as is well known, there are two modes 
of address, 3)u and <Ste. The first implies a certain degree of famili- 
arity, founded upon affection and friendship, and is used hj relations 
and intimate friends. Teachers also address their young pupils, and 
employers their young servants, with JDu. In quarrels and oppro- 
brious language, S)tt is also heard — hence above, S)u93enget. On 
the contrary, the polite mode of address is @ie. N.B. — The posses- 
sive pronouns must always be in conformity with the personal 
pronouns : thus, 5£>u corresponds with t>ein; i^x with mvc, and @i€ 
with Sljr. 

H 
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•"But ffletiflgung. ^'To attend to, gu Befrirtjigen. 

« 

Kennedy's library and study at command ^^, where I am 
scribbling this letter, and with my friend Phil ever at 
hand to take care of me, and attend to ^^ all my wants and 
wishes. 



75. BOBINSOK GBTISOE'S CLOTHES AND UHBBELLA. 

Slobtnfon'g ittctbcr unb <Sonncnf(l(>irtn. — ^ To save, aufl^ctjcn. 
2 %f}itxt. 3 I had them hung up, unb i^ Hep fie . . . l^flngen. * -^icr* 
tuvt^. ^ Pluperf. of toerb en. * ^adfy awfen. ^ To shoot off the rain, 
um ben 9iegen aBgutenlen. ^A suit of clothes wholly, cinen ganjen 
9lnjug. * To make shift with, fic^ mit . , . ju 6el^etfen toiffcn. 

(I.) I have mentioned that I saved ^ the skins of all the 
creatures^ that I killed, I mean four-footed ones, and I 
had * them hung up ^ stretched out with sticks in the sun, 
by which means * some of them were ^ so dry and hard 
that they were fit for little, but others were very use- 
ful. The first thing that I made of these was a great 
cap for my head, with the hair on the outside ® to shoot off 
the rain ^ ; and this I performed so well, that, after, I made 
me a suit of clothes wholly ® of the skins. I must not 
omit to acknowledge that they were wretchedly made ; for, 
if I was a bad carpenter, I was a worse tailor. However, 
they were such as I made very good shift with®, and when 

* When the verhs "to have*' or **to get," h9,Ye &n accusative 
after them followed hy apast participle^ meaning to cause a thing to 
be done, they are rendered by laffen with the following verb in the 
infinitive: to have books bound, f&u^tK l&inbm kffen; to get made, madden 
{affen (faire faire, ia French). 
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^ Tobe kept very dry, ganj txodcn Bteifcen. ^^ To spend time and pains, 
ft(|> 3eit unb SJlii^t foften tajfen. ^^To be in great want of a thing, 
etner @o(^e fd^r beburftig fetn. ^^ 3n SBrafilien. ^* Sing. ^* Every jot 
as great here, l^ier nicl[)t minber. ^^ The equinox, bie JCag* unb SRa^t* 
glci(^e. ^^3m Sreien. ^^ ©onnenfd^ein, m. ^^To take a world of 
pains with a thing, tid(> uncnb(id(> toiele QJlul^c mit cincr ©at^e gcfcen — 
translate, therewith. ^ It was a great while before, ee bauette lange 
Us. *^ QtmaS, ba8 ben Slnfd^ein ^attt, f>vau^hax gu fcin. ** Nay, ia. 
^ To hit the way, ba« Sled(>te finbcn. ^* A thing is to my mind, eine 
©acl^e gefdHt mir. ^ 5Bra(|>t« ic^ etncn ju @tanbe. ^ To answer in- 
differently well, UMi(fy taugen. ^^ To make an umbrella let down, 
etnen <Sc|iirm fo maifytn, bafd man il^n einjtel^en Fann. 

I was out, if it happened to rain, i;he hair of my waistcoat 
and cap being outermost, I was kept very dry ^^. 

(11.) After this I spent ^^ a great deal of time and 
pains to make an umbrella ; I was indeed in great want 
of one ^2, and had a great mind to make one. I had seen 
them made * in the Brazils ^^, where they are very useful 
in the great heats ^* there, and I felt the heats (sing,) every 
jot as great here^^, and greater too, being nearer the 
equinox ^^; besides, as I was obliged to be much abroad ^^, 
it was (a) most useful (thing) to me, as well for the rains 
{sing,) as the heats ^\ I took a world of pains with it^^, 
and was a great while before ^o I could make anything 
likely to hold ^i : nay ^^^ after I thought I had hit the 
way 2^, I spoiled two or three before I made one to my 
mind ^^ ; but at last I made ^^ one that answered indif- 
ferently weM 2^ ; the main diflBculty, I found, was to make 
it let down ^7, I could make it spread, but if it did not 

* The verb fel^en, when used in phrases similar to the above, 
simply takes the infinitive present of the active voice before it, 
instead of the English past participle^ besides remaining itself in 
the ivfinitioe. I had seen them made, ic^ l^atte fie madden fel^cm 
See foot-note, p. 81. See also '' German Studies^" Lesson 15. 
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UkbU t^ t^ ak^ aifvamun aab ct»)ic^ * TnuuiUte, I oonld only 
carry it oyer my head, "link kof stag au^ "^Cia S^^mnboi^. 
^ To keep off the sun, «oc bar Goaae fc^atea. ^ To hsve no need of 
a thing, dot @oi^ ati^ Brooi^. 

let down too, and draw in ^, it was not portable for me 
any way bnt just over my head ^, which would not do ^. 
However, at laat^ as I said, I made one to answer ^, and 
covered it with skins, the hair upwards, so that it cast off 
the rain like a pent-house ^^, and kept off the sun ^ so 
effectually that I could walk out in the hottest of (the) 
weather, and when I had no need of it ^, could dose it, and 
carry it under my arm. — De Foe's Robtnton Crusoe. 



76. THE OOUNTBT IHH. 

^te Saab^etierge. — ^In the honour = to have the honoor. 
* SBctt^ * Soiacmltt^htt * 9m Blof a Sunge. 

▲01 1. BOKirS 2, — LAST GOODBODT, HISS MABTIN, KISS HAHKAH 
OLODFATX, BIB JTOHH HAZBLWOOI), WOBSHIFTON. 

ETiter Sir John Hazelwood. 

SiE John. I am happy in the honour ^ of seeing your 
ladyship and these fair ^ ladies. 

Lady Good. And we reckon ourselves particularly for- 
tunate in meeting with you, Sir John ; you are very good 
indeed to give up so much of your accommodation ^ to 
poor storm-bound travellers. Allow me to present my 
nieces to you. (After presenting her nieces.) It is a lon<» 
time since we met, Sir John ; you were then a mere lad *, 
and I was not myself a very old woman. 
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' I don't care to say how long it is ago, idfi totU nid^t fagen, toit lang 
a fd^on ^ec ift. « 3^ l^offe, e« gel^t ^m gut. '^ Qf8 gel^t i^m tt^t gut. 
« ©e^t frul^. * To be about to, gerabe tocOen. i® aufo^jfctung. " To 
stare at, anjiatten. ^^ You will admit of this plea for being better 
acquainted, @ie rottltn bod aXS ]^tnrei4ienbm (Shntnb fib; elne n&l^ere 
aSefanntfcfjaft gclten taffcn. 

Sib John. I remember perfectly the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing your ladyship, though, being a bachelor 
still, I don't care to say how long it is ago *. Your 
brother, Sir Rowland, was with you then; I hope he is well^. 

Lady Good. He is very well "^ ; I ought to have intro- 
duced his daughter to you particularly. (SiE John going 
up to Miss Martin.) No, no ! this (pointing to Hannah) 
is my brother Rowland's daughter. She is somewhat like 
her mother who died, as you know, at a very early age ^, 
leaving him but this child. 

(Worshipton, who is ahov;t to ^ present with rmich devo- 
tion ^® a glove to Miss Martin, which she has dropped, lets 
it fall out of his hand, and retiring some paces, stares with 
astonishment at ^^ Hannah.) 

Sir John (to Hannah.) I am happy of having this 
opportunity of paying my respects to the daughter of my 
old friend. I hope, madam, you will admit of this plea 
for being better acquainted ^K 

Lady Good. (oMde to Hannah.) Answer him, child. 

Hannah (curtseying awkwardly.) My father is very 
well, I thank you, sir. 

Miss Martin (looking slyly at Worshipton,) I fancy, 
after all, I must pick up this glove myself. I am afraid 
some sudden indisposition 

WoR. (confusedly.) I beg pardon! I — I have a slight- 
pain in my jawbone ; I believe it is the toothache. 1 
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18 @o f(^fimm. "3u mrinem iinb mcinec SfreuitU SBeflen. "JDagegcn. 
"To press one, in einen bringen. ^'JDofu. ^^To defend one's sel^ 
m fhfiuBen, ^^ SffiwHu^ benn. » 33^ @eitj^ 

Lady Good. The toothache ! how I pity you ! there is 
no pain in the world so bad ^^. But I have a cure for it 
that I always carry in my pocket for the good of myself^* 
and my friends : do swallow some drops of it ; it will cure 
you presently {offering him a phial.) 

WoB. {retreating Jrom her.) You are infinitely obliging, 
madam, but I never take anything for it ^\ 

Lady Good. {foUowing him vjith a phial,) Do * take 
it, and hold it in your mouth before you swallow it. It is 
very nauseous, but it will cure you. 

WoR. {stUl retreating,) Prayt madam, be so obliging 
as to excuse me ; I cannot possibly swallow the potion. 

Lady Good, (pressing^^ him still more earnestly/,) Lideed, 
indeed, it will cure you, and I must positively insist upon^^ 
your taking it. 

Won. {defending ^^ himself veJiemenUy,) Positively 1^, 
madam, you oblige me to say — {breaking suddenly away). 
Pest take all the drugs in the world ! {aside ^.) 

SiaJoHN. You must not, Lady Goodbody, insist on 
curing a man against his will j he likes the pain, perhaps, 
let him enjoy it. 

WoR. {returning.) Indeed, I am very much obliged to 
your ladyship; I am much better now. Forgive my im- 
patience j I don't know what I said. 

•The English emphatic imperative **do," etc., as above in 
"do take it," is in German rendered by "nut" or „fcocl{>/' following 
the usual imperative form ; e.g., nel^mcn <Sie c8 nur; font men ©tc bcdj^, 
do come. 

t Pray, Sttte, the / is left out, as in English. 
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s^ To have faith in, 35crtraufn auf fttvaS l^aBen. ^^ $eut ju JEage. 
» (ScfeUft^af^eritt. ** But that, bafSnic^t. *« a)af8 ^ ba« nic^t leibcn fonn. 
^ 5)ie ©rofie. ^ ^df ^aht jlct« mel auf Sab^ ©oobbob^'g Slnj^teit gc^altcn. 

Lady Good. I am very glad you are better, and I for- 
give you with all my heart, though it is a remedy that I 
have long had the greatest faith in ^\ distilled by myself 
from the very best ingredients, and has cured a great 
many people, I assure you. (To Stb. John.) — So you took 
this lady for Sir Rowland's daughter — {pointing to Miss 
Martin.) Do you see no traces in her countenance of 
my sister and Colonel Martin 1 She lost both her parents 
early, and she has been ever since my child. 

Sir John. You are happy in having such a daughter. 

Lady Good. I am so 3 she is a very good girl, and has 
many excellent qualities, which young women nowadays ^^ 
do but rarely possess. 

Sir John. I daresay she is a most amiable com- 
panion^^, whom you would be very unwilling to part 
with. 

Lady Good. Nay, Sir John, I am not so selfish, but 
that 2* I should willingly give her up to a good husband. 

Miss Martin (aside to Lady Goodbody. ) Ah ! ma'am, 
why will you do this? You know I can't bear it^*. 
(Aloud to Sir John.) You must not trust Lady Goodbody's 
account of me ; for if she thought size ^^ necessary to 
make a woman perfect, it would be dijficult to persuade 
her that I am not six feet high. 

Sir John. Excuse me, ma'am, I have always trusted to 
Lady Goodbody's opinions ^'^, and have never felt more 
inclination to do so than at this moment. 

Lady Good. She always behaves like a fool when she 
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« Ujib mit bttftt einjigen ^hOnafymt. » ^fttte. •" 2)arf i<^ Vie (S^xt 

is praised, and excepting this ^^y I don't know a fault that 
she has ^. 

{Enter a servant anrumncvng dinner.) 

{To Miss Mabtin.) Gro before^ my dear, and place my 
chair as you know I lil^ it. 

(Exit Miss Mabtin, followed hy Sib John leading <mt 
Lady Goodbody.) 

WoB. (looking askance at Hannah, and then going up 
to her toith an untoUling shrug.) Permit me to have the 
honour*^. {Exeunt.) — Joanna Batllik. 



77. GHABAOTEB OF WILLIAM m. 

C^ataftet 2Bil]^eIm« be« JDrttten. — ^ (Stof Brttanten. ' Otanicn. 
' Had brown hair. * And of a clear and delicate complexion, .unt 
ttor von Btaffer, garter (Sefic^ttfarBe. ^ Composed to, ... bad Gmjl unb 
SBurte aiHtrucfte. « 8ein. ^ ©ngbruflig. » 2)ie UcBttBtobfcl (pi.) 

Thus lived and died William III., King of Great Britain^ 
and Prince of Orange ^. He had a thin and weak body, 
was brown-haired^, and of a clear and delicate complexion^ 
He had a Boman eagle nose, bright and sparkling eyes, 
a large front, and a countenance composed^ to gravity 
and authority. All his senses were critical • and exquisite. 
He was always asthmatical ^, and the dregs ^ of the small- 
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• 2>« fSUttvm, ^° Wut. " MoBt commonly, meiflettf. ^^ (Kit toibngec 
Jtdlte. ^ And this was. " 2ln einem @(^ta(fittage. " Equally well, 
mtt flteit^er 8ertig!rit. "2)a« Utdnif^t, ©panifc^e ttnb Stolienifd^e. 
^ That amazed all about him, tai feine ganje UmgeBung in (Srflaunen 
fe^e. "In a true discerning, in einec ru^tigen ltnterf(|ietbung0gaBe. 
" 6cine ipjtoie. 

pox ^ falling * on his lungs, lie had a constant deep cough. 
His behaviour was solemn and serious, seldom cJiecrful, 
and but ^® with a few. He spoke little, and very slowly, 
and most commonly ^^ with a disgusting dryness ^% which ^^ 
was his character at all times, except in a day of battle ^^ ; 
for then he was all fire, though without passion ; he was 
then everywhere, and looked to everything. He spoke 
Dutch, French, English, and German, equally well^*^, 
and understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian ^^ ; so that 
he was well fitted to command armies composed of several 
nations. He had a memory that amazed all about him ^'^, 
for it never failed him. He was an exact observer of 
men and things. His strength lay rather in a true dis- 
cerning ^® and a sound judgment, than in imagination or 
invention. His designs ^^ were great and good. — Busnet. 

* Use the conjunction toeit or ba. When in English the present 
participle is used by itself, i.e., without a preposition, to denote 
cause, recbson, or time, as in Latin or French, it must always be 
replaced by the corresponding conjunction with the finite verb ; 
t,g,y this heing the case, ba bied bet Sail toox ; my father hdng ill, 
to til metn ^ater hanf ifl. Translate here, tpeit i^m bie Itel^ctMeiBfel 
tec SStattetn auf bie Sunge gefc^tagen l^atten. 
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78. FREDEBIG2 THE GBSAT.« 

9x\t\)tx^ ber ®rcfc. — ^ After his accession . . . nat^bcitt ct \m 
3al^re ... ten SK^von ^Jreuf en8 Beflicgeii l^atte. 2 To apply one's self, 
fic^ toifcmen. » Public business, bie @taat«gefc^afte. 3«5mU(l(>. ^To 
exercise superintendence, aufficfjt ful^rcn. « Swetge. « To be. ^ 3uj^ 
8 Urn i^rer felbfi hjiftcn. »To intermeddle, fic3(> ctnjumtfcfjcn. i"To 
make felt, ful^len ju taffen. ^^Fellow-creatures, SJUtmenfcficn. 12315. 
genetgt. i* To ask, urn . . . fiagen. " To delegate ample powers, 
toeitgel^enbc ^oUma^Un ju lUec^ragen. " ©cf^reiSer. i« ©^rt^mctjia. 
^7 OBfifelbl^err. " ^onbctt- unb Sufligminiflcr. ^^ For . . . toie auc^ ber 
ber innern unb flupcrn 2lngclcgen^citen. ^ ^taXimtifttv. 

(I.) Frederick the Great, son of Frederick William, waa 
born on the 24th of January 1712. After his accession 
to the throne of Prussia in 1740^, he applied himself 2 to 
public business* after a fashion unknown among kings. 
Louis XIV., indeed 3«, had been his own Prime Minister, 
and had exercised * a general superintendence over all the 
departments ^ of the government, but this was not sufficient 
for Frederick. He was not content with being ^ his own 
Prime Minister, he would be his own sole minister. A love 
of 7 labour for its own sake ®, a restless and insatiable 
longing to dictate, to intermeddle ^, to make his power 
felt 1°, a profound scorn and a great distrust of his fellow- 
creatures ^i, made him unwillingly ^q ask^^ counsel, to 
confide important secrets, to delegate ample powers 1*. 

(11.) The highest functionaries under Frederick's govern- 
ment were mere clerks ^^, and were not so much trusted 
by him as valuable clerks are often trusted by the heads of 
departments. He was his own Treasurer ^% his own Com- 
mander-in-chief 17, his own Intendent of Public Works, his 
own Minister for Trade and Justice ^^, for Home Aflfaira 
and Foreign Affairs 1®, his own Master of the Horse ^^ 

* See Havet and ScHBUMPr'fl " German Studies," pp. 16 and 17 
Sriebrit^ ber ©rope." 
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•^ •§au«^ofmriftcr unb Jrammcr^ciT. ^^ OtcrScamter. ** SKuiyte ct. 
*'*5)ur(f> eincn fi:m9li(!;cn @cnfcbcten. ^'^ By one's own hand,- cigcn* 
|4nfcig. ^ Save, ntUn. *^ SSerkngtc. ^8 Uebcrtragen. 29 9i6f(^tcil»cn. 
«'Hi8 scrawls, fctn ©efritel. ^^ «unHgc«. »» 2lmtlt(f>e. ** iro|)ier» 
mafc^ine. ^* ^tnKtvndpvc^t. 3fi jjabtnrt«fcfrrtdr. 383)^^51^^. ^^ gje|itf„j. 
38 2)ur^ ben Ie$ten (Stttoten. ^9 i^jjuftc. '*« 3Wit [(^aifem 2luge. *^ Free 
from, ol^ne. ^^ That some fraud might be practised on him, tt 
mdc^ite i^m cin <Btttx^ gef)nelt toerten. 

Steward and Chamberlain ^\ Matters of which no chief 
of an office ^ in any other goverment would ever hear, 
were, in this singular monarchy, decided by the king in 
person. If a traveller wished for a good place to see a 
review, he had to ^^ write to Frederick, and received next 
day, from a royal messenger 2*, Frederick's answer, signed by 
Frederick's own hand ^5. The king could tolerate no will, 
no reason, in the state, save ^6 his own. He wished for ^7 
no nobler assistance than that of penmen who had just 
understanding enough to translate ^^ and transcribe -®, to 
make out his scrawls 2^, and to put his concise ^^ " Yes," 
and " No " into an official ^^ form. Of the higher intel- 
lectual faculties^ there is as much in a copying machine ^^ 
or a lithographic press ^ as he required from a secretary 
of the cabinet ^\ 

(III.) His own exertions were such ^^ as were hardly to 
be expected from a human body or a human mind. At Pots- 
dam, his ordinary residence ^7, he rose at three in summer 
and four in winter. A page soon appeared, with a huge 
basket full of all the letters which had arrived for the 
king by the last courier 2®. He examined ^^ the seals with 
a keen eye *^, for he was never for a moment free from *^ 
the suspicion that some fraud might be practised on him^'. 
Then lie read the letters^ divided them into several 
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^To signify one's pleasure, feincn SSUlen ju etfennen geben. ^Some 
cutting epigram, Betpenbe Bpottottft. ^Um. ^®txnt8 Za%ttotdH. 
° To be in attendance, fetne Slufwattitng mac^eit. ^ Slafym t>it S^ged* 
bcfel^le in SBejug auf aHe . . . entgcgen. ' To review, mujiern. ® ©eine 
(Satbetru^J)ett. ^ ®enau. ^° (Sbrerjtcrmeifler. ^^ In the meantime, untet* 
bejTen. ^^ To be employed, Befi^aftigt fein. ^^gjjit ^^ aSeairttoortung 
bet . . . ^* At random, auf « (Sttat^ctool^I. " @a]^ nac^, oB. ^* Sttbt* 
unb @d^eiBfcei]^ett. ^^ Confident in, im a^ecttauen auf. ^^ Unsitfnetme 
unb (Sd^mAl^er. 

packets, and signified his pleasure ^, generally by a mark, 
often by two or three words, now: and then by some 
cutting epigram ^. By ^ eight he had generally finished 
this part of his task ^. The adjutant-general was then in 
attendance ^, and received instructions for the day^ as to 
all the military arrangements of the kingdom. Then the 
king went to * review"^ his guards ^, not as kings ordinarily 
review their guards, but with the minute ^ attention and 
severity of an old drill-sergeant^^. In the meantime ^^ 
the four cabinet secretaries had been employed ^^ in answer- 
ing ^^ the letters on which the king had signified his wilL 
Frederic, always on his guard against treachery, took from 
the heap a handful of letters at random ^^, and looked into 
them to see^^ whether his instructions had been exactly 

followed. 

(IV.) Order was strictly maintained throughout Fre- 
derick's dominions. Property was secure. A great liberty 
of speaking and writing ^® was allowed. Confident in ^'^ the 
irresistible strength derived from a great army, the king 
looked down on malcontents and libellers ^® with (a) wise 
disdain, and gave little encouragement to spies and in- 



* Went to, the infinitive withotU ju is used before and .after the 
verbs gei^en^ Teittn. falfxtn; e*g», fpajtertn ge^m; t<^ ging fpajimn. 
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^Unb gal& @)nonenunb 9(ngeBern . . . ^ SBenn man t^m . . . *^a3to«. 
"Grmen ®ottt]^<mfen. ^^niu. ^Qxnt ©c^mdl^fc^ft. ««2Bttt« untm 
anjuBringen. ^* See page 45. ^ ©in G)rem|)tar. *^ A stinging lampoon, 
rine f(^neib«nbe @))0ttf(^rtft. *^ Voltaire's SWemoirm (pron. JWemooren). 
^® J&eraitfgcgel&en. ^^ Um. ** In an oflFensive manner, in l&clcibtgenbcr 
SBetfc. ^'It will pay you well, @ie toerbcn bamtt tin guteS ©eft^ftft 
ma^cn. ** SDie 3ugeUofig!ctt. ^ (Setfle8|lftrff. ^® Kot common, nn* 
qtXD^vXx^. ^ aWon ill tt fd^tt&ig. »8 gtc(^t8»)flege. »• ^etrfc^er. 

formers ^^. When he was told^o of the disaffection of 
one of his subjects, he merely ^^ asked, " How many 
thousand men can he bring into the field?" He once 
saw a crowd ^* staring at something on a wall. He 
rode up ^% and found that the object of curiosity was a 
scurrilous placard 2* against himself. The placard had 
been posted up so high that it was not easy to read it 
Frederick ordered his attendants to take it down and put 
it lower ^\ " My people and I," said he, " have con^e to 
an agreement which satisfies us both. They (are to) say 
what they please, and I (am to) do what I please." A 
Berlin ^^ bookseller sent to the palace a copy ^7 of the most 
stinging lampoon ^^^ that perhaps ever was written in the 
world, the " Memoirs of Voltaire ^^" published ^^ by Beau- 
marchais, and asked for ^^ his majesty's orders. " Do not 
advertise it in an offensive manner ^^" said the king, " but 
sell it by all means. I hope it will pay you well ^*." 
Even among statesmen accustomed to the license of ^^ a 

free press, such steadfastness of mind ^^ as this is not 

« 

common ^^. 

(V.) It is due to ^^ the memory of Frederick to say, that 
he earnestly laboured to secure to his subjects the great 
blessing of a cheap and speedy justice ^^. He was one of 
the first rulers ^^ who abolished the cruel and absurd prac* 
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*°55cn . . . (Sthvaud) bet hotter. *i JCobrturtl^eit. ** Religious perse- 
cution, ©crfotgung urn t>t8 OtoubenS toillen. '*® Unerl^wt (last). 

tice of torture *®. No sentence of death ^^ pronounced 
(rel.) by the ordinary tribunals was executed without 
Frederick's sanction, and his sanction, except in cases of 
murder, was rarely given. Religious persecution *^ was un- 
known under *^ Frederick's government. — ^LoRD Mac aula Y. 



79. GOETHE'S BIBTH AND EAELY TOOTH.* 

®oet^e'8 ®eburt unt Jltnbl^eit— ^Sd^tagen. ^Sranffurt am SWaiit. 
* aOBic man fid^ bcnfen fann. * To be heedless of, auf ct»a8 nic^t ac^ten. 
^ 3k bcm nicbern 3tmmer mit fdf>weren OuerBotfen im ®rof en J&irfc^gtaben. 
^ @tu ncugc6orne8 Jtndblctn. ' Where . . . with an agonising anxiety, too 
man mit quftlenber Slngfl ein fafl . . . Beoboc^tete. ^ What we conceive, 
ivcii toir nnS nnter . . . benfen. ^ ^te toir un8 teBenbtget )}ergegentoarttgen. 

(I.) Johann Wolfgang Goethe was bom on the 28th 
August 1749, as the clock sounded^ the hour of noon in 
the busy town of Frankfort-on-the-Maine 2. The busy 
town, as may be supposed % was quite heedless of * what 
was then passing in the comer of that low, heavy-beamed 
room, in the Grosse Hirsch-grdben^, where an infant*, 
almost lifeless, was watched with agonising anxiety ^ — an 
anxiety dissolving into tears of joy, as the aged grand- 
mother exclaimed to the pale mother, " He lives ! " 

Goethe's father was a cold, stem, somewhat pedantic, 
but tmth-loving, upright-minded man. The mother was 
more like what we conceive ^ as the proper parent for a 
poet. She is one of the pleasantest figures in German 

literature, and one standing out with greater vividness® 

- - - ■ ■ . ■ — . — 1_ 

• See Havst and SoHBUMPp's " German Studies," pp. 30 and 31, 
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^^Wlat^ fie oUgcman Ulvtbt. ^^ UnttrtAvaq. i*lUBcr bet <^itfa^it. 
^aSk iAa 3et^ent<ittfl; Be^&tigoi iDtrb. ^^3m UtUxtt. ^^ ^n ovige 
Siibe. ^ 3>ie vicr ^aVmimSftn^er. ^^ To transmit to, voretBcn ouf. 
"Bum ®ef(!^tniccsa^Ioi. ^5)ie Slattern. "OTo cairy off, toegraffen. 
*^ 3ttr S^emuRbmmg. " ^attefl fcu kenn betn aStubercffen ni^t lieB ? 
»2>af«bti frill SSerluftnic^tDe^etl^tit? ** Untec bem JBctte l^enwr. **(5tnen 
@tof $a)ncte. 

than almost any other. Her simple, hearty, joyons, and 
affectionate nature endeared her to all ^^. She was the delight 
of children, the favourite of poets and princes. After a 
lengthened interview ^^ with her, an enthusiast exclaimed,. 
" Now do I understand how Goethe has become the man 
he is." 

(II.) Over the doorway ^^ of the house in which he was 
bom were a lyre and a star, announcLog, as every interpreter 
wOl certify ^^, that a poet was to make that house illustrious. 
The poetic faculty early manifested itself. He had read the 
" Orbis Hctus," Ovid's "Metamorphoses," Homer's "Iliad" 
in prose, Virgil in the original ^*, " Telemachus," *' Robin- 
son Crusoe," " Anson's Voyages," with such books as " For- 
tunatus," " The Wandering Jew ^V' " The Four Sons of 
^ymon ^^," &c. He had also read and learned by heart most 
of the poets of that day. Goethe's mother had transmitted 
to ^7 himher love of story-telling^® ; not only did he tell stories, 
he wrote them also. When the small-pox ^^ had carried 
off 2^ his little brother, to the surprise ^i of his mother, 
Wolfgang shed no tears, believing Jacob to be with God 
in heaven. " Did you not love your little brother, then ^^" 
asked the mother, " that you do not grieve for his loss ^^ 1 " 
Wolfgang ran to his room, and from under the bed 2* drew 
a quantity of papers ^^ on which he had written stories and 
lessons. ^' All these I had written that I might teach them 
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* S)amaT«. ^ SBic tdroien iu4 Bciffigctt. '^ @ctitct 8ft%eife. 

to him/' said the child. He was then^^ nine years old. It 
may be added ^, as a further proof of his precocity ^s, that 
before he had reached his eighth year he wrote German, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek. — Lkwes's Story of 
Goethe's Life, 



80. OOETHE AND SGHILLEB.* 

©oet^e nnb @(^it(et. — ^VLnttx aVi bcm JlriBut, ben ein fcegeiflfrttf 
ffiolf fcer ®rofe @d[>ttter'8 jollt. * 311 vieCfetclit taum einer jarter unb 
n)i£||tigcr. ^ SRcSenhtl^ler. * ^ecrlagtr. * ©rflrefcungen. ^ SKait Btau4>tt 
nur . . . «m. ^ SDlit etnem Sdlidt. ^ ®cr in bie 3uhinft f*aut. 

(I.) Of all the tributes to Schiller's greatness which an 
enthusiastic people has pronounced^, there is perhaps 
nothing which carries a greater weight of tenderness and 
authority ^ than Gbethe's noble praise. There are, indeed, 
few nobler spectacles than the friendship of two great 
men. Eivals ^ Goethe and Schiller were and are ; natures 
in many respects directly antagonistic ; chiefs of opposing 
camps ^, and brought into brotherly union only by wlu^ 
was highest in their natures and their aims \ To look ^ 
on these great rivals was to see at once "^ their great dis- 
similarity. Goethe's beautiful head had the calm, victori- 
ous grandeur of the Greek ideal; Schiller's, the earnest 
beauty of a Christian looking towards the future ®. 

(II.) At the time that these two men seemed most 
opposed to each other, and were opposed in feeling, they 
were graduaUy drawing closer and closer in the very Unes 

* See Havbt and Scbbumff's " German Studies," pp. 26 aud 51. 
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•3n bet 5lrt il^et ©nttoicCetung (development). ^® Stores, ^^Utit. 
" 3kitqtfm ttnb 5lntrteb. ^* JDcn il^it gaiij fur fic^ in Wpxu^ ncl^mcnben 
»ijfcnfd^aftU(^en ©tublen. " Stttflcfful^rm auf. ^* 35tftngen. ^' 3n f&xu^* 
fmtn. "aWttfler. 

of their development ^, and a firm basis was prepared for 
solid and enduring union. Gbethe waa five-and-forty, 
Schiller* five-and-thirty. Goethe had much to give, which 
Schiller gratefully accepted ; and if he could not in return 
influence the developed mind of his great friend, nor add 
to the vast stores ^® of its knowledge and experience, he 
could give him that which was even more valuable, sym- 
pathy and impuUe ^\ He withdrew him from the engross- 
ing pursuit of science ^^\ and restored ^^ him once more to 
poetry. He urged ^* him to finish what was already com- 
menced, and not to leave his works in fragments ^^. They 
worked together with the same purpose and with the sama 
earnestness, and their union is the most glorious episode 
in the lives of both, and remains an eternal exemplar ^^ of 
noble friendship. — Lewss's Story of Goethf^8 Life. 

* See Havst and Sohbumff's '* German Studies," page 61. 
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81. HOW THE SFIDBB MAKES ITS WEB. 

Ste bte ©^jinne il^r (Bttotbt m a d^ t. ^- ^ Glutinous, ffeBrig. 
• To choose, tootten. * Slnjul^cften. * To emit, f))riften. * Begin a new 
sentence. * 3)aju Hent. ^ To recede, fi^ entfevncn. ^ To lengthen, 
fi^ »ertfingern. * 9lngeBrad^t toerben foil. ^^ To gather up, aufnel^mcn, 
11 Claws, ganfitoerfjeuge. ^^^u j-j^tftH?. i3 it^ j,aj a:]^ierti()en. i^Sn 
gtcicfier fRi^ixm^ taufenic Sfiben. i' @o ju fagcn. ^^ JDer (2Beber) Bcttcl. 
17 5)er einf4>tag. ^^ 3n bic auere. ^^ To fix, anfnu^fcn. ^2ln. siSctmig. 
^ aSteiBen aneinonbcr Hel&en. ^ To happen to touch, {i^ bctul^ren. 
^ Most exposed to be torn, bte am lei^^tcften setriffen toccben fonnten. 

Nature has furnished the body of this little creature 
with a glutinous ^ liquid, which it spins into thread, coarser 
or finer, as it chooses *. In order' to fix^ its thread, when 
it begins to weave, it emits * a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, hardening ^ by degrees, serves * to 
hold the thread very firmly ; then receding ^ from the first 
point, as it recedes the thread lengthens ® ; and when the 
spider has come to the place where the other end of the 
thread should be fixed *, gathering up ^^ with its claws ^^ 
the thread which would otherwise be too slack ^2, it is 
stretched (act,) tightly, and fixed in the same manner to 
the wall as before. In this manner it ^^ spins and fixes 
several threads parallel to each other ^*, which, so to speak ^^, 
serve as the warp ^^ to the intended web. To form the 
woof ^^, it spins in the same manner its thread, trans- 
versely^^ fixing 1^ one end to the first thread that was 
spun (and) which is always the strongest of the whole 
web, and the other to ^o the wall. All these threads being 
newly spun, are glutinous ^\ and therefore stick to each 
other 22 wherever they happen to touch ^^ ; and, in those 
parts of the web most exposed to be torn ^^, our natural 
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^Uttfctt gcBorene Jlunjirerin. 26 jj)^^,^^^ baf . . , *^ To double, 
gtotrnen. 

artist 25 strengthens them by 26 doubling ^l the threads 
sometimes six-fold. — Goldsmith. 



82. BOBINSON CBTTSOFS FIBST ALABM. 

aioBinfon'fl crjler ©c^rerf. — 1 GincS Xa^tS, at8 . . . ^ ^pnx, f. 
' ®ani Uulx^, * aSie wm JDonnet gerill^rt. ^ Sine Slnl^ol^c. « Um tni{^ 
toeitcr umjufcl^cn. ' 3)em Ufer enttang. ^ SScrtoirtenb. * ©infricbung, f. 
^^ ^^ ful^ttc, tt>ie man gu fagen ^flegt, faum ten SBobcn unter fcm gufien.- 
11 To the last degree, fiuf crfi. ^^ ^o fancy, l^aftcn . . . fiir. 

It happened one day ^ about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print ^ of a 
man's naked foot on the shore, which was very plain ^ to 
be seen in the sand. I stood like one^thunderstruck S or 
as if I had seen an apparition ; I listened, I looked round 
me, I could hear nothing, nor see anything. I went up to 
a rising ground ^ to look farther ® ; I went up the shore ^, 
but it was all one ; I went to it again to see if there were 
any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; but 
there was no room for that, for there was exactly the very 
print of a foot, toes, heel, and every part of a foot : how it 
came thither I knew not, nor could in the least imagine. 
But after innumerable fluttering^ thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confused and out of myself, I came home to my 
fortification ^, not feeling, as we say, the ground ^® ; I went 
on, but terrified to the last degree ^^, looking behind me at 
every two or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, 
and fancying ^^ every stump at a distance to be a man ; 
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^'What Btrange unaccountable whimsies came into my thoughti, 
toca fur fonberBatt unBegtcijIic^c (Jtnfaffe mix famen. ^* 9luf Urn SBege. 

nor is it possible to describe how many various shapes an 
affrighted imagination represented things to me in, how 
many wild ideas were formed every moment in my fancy, 
and what strange, unaccountable whimsies came into my 
thoughts 13 by the way ^*. — De Foe's Hohinson Crusoe, 



88. GOETHE'S DEATH.* 

®oet^e'« Sofc. — 1 aOBotltc. - But, after a turn, aUx gWc^ nacff bem 
often SSerfuc^. ^©it^ toteber niebcttajfen. *3f^m gur @ette. '3n ben 
*Bciben il^rtgen. • S)flf« et ju ^>l^antajiren anfing. ** 2luf fc^toarjem ^tnttx- 
gruttb. ' To leave lying about, l^crumfal^ren laffen. 

(I.) The following morning — ^it was the 22d March 1832 
— ^he tried * to walk a little up and down the room, but 
after a turn^ he found himself too feeble to continue. 
Reseating himself ^ in the easy-chair, he chatted cheerfully 
with Ottilie, his daughter-in-law, on the approaching spring, 
which would be sure to restore him. He had no idea of 
his end being so near. 

The name of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She 
sat by him ^, holding his hand in both of hers^ It was 
now observed that his thoughts began to wander in- 
coherently ^. " See ! " he exclaimed, " the lovely woman's 
head — with black curls — in splendid colours — a dark back- 
ground •" ! " Presently he saw a piece of paper bn^ the 
floor, and asked them how they could leave Schiller's 
letters so carelessly lying about ^. 



}t ftaxh ju SBeimar. See Havbt and Schbumpf's " German 
Studies," pp. 120 and 121, „®oct^c'« ^ani ju aBcimat." 
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^ 02a(ff. ^ Seen in a dream, etne« S^raumBUbed. ^° ^t^t unb tnel^t 
ttnbeutUc^/ or immcc unbeutltc^er. ^^ ®etnc te^teit ^btbattn SBottt. 
18 aHutfte tofdji l^etan. i' JDec fbtt nac^ mel^r «i(^t gc^rrtt l^atte. i* ©anbtc 
bemfrtben nod^ einen 9l6f(^t<b«tuf nad^. ^^ 9ltt et in ben (gotten be< 2iobe6 
l^inuBet »anbette. " @anf er. " JDle ©totetm. " To glide, fca^m» 
fd^ivinben. 

(IL) Then lie slept softly, and on awakening, asked for^ 
the sketches he had just seen. These were the sketches 
seen in a dreamt In silent anguish the close, now so 
surely approaching, was awaited. His speech was becom- 
ing less and less distinct ^^. The last words audible ^^ 
were, " More light ! " The final darkness grew apace ^^^ 
and he whose eternal longings had been for more light ^^ 
gave a parting cry for it ^* as he was passing under the 
shadow of death ^^ 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing 
letters with his forefinger in the air while he had strength, 
and finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the 
shawl which covered his legs. At half-past twelve he 
composed himself^® in the comer of the chair. The 
watcher ^^ placed her finger on her lip to intimate that he 
was asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which a 
great life glided ^^ from the world. — Lewes's Story of 
Goeih^s Life, 
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84. GOLUMBUS AT THE SIGHT OF LAND.* 

itotitmBuf (etm SliiMttfc be« SanbcS. — ^ ^^eftig unl) flarf. 
'Gfnblu^. 3 ®riiim Bivcd emu^t. * (Siotmify hefk&tiq^. 'eoOte. <@toi' 
ortig. ^ SBa6 fuc etne fUmitfi^ Sktnqit ooit SDihit^majiuiiscn mitf<Bfu|> feinci 
®etM bem&c^tigt ^bcn. ^ Eyident from, fU^tbar an. ^$ffaii)cn. 
^^ ^ie ooit fetnen Ufetn ba^ tricBen. ^^ Moving, ft^ ^iit unb ^er Betoegrnb. 
^' To be the residence of, Mn . . . Itmo^nt fein. 

(Columbus touched (tonbtte) at San Salvador on the 12th of 
October 1492.) 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus at the sight 
of land must have been tumultuous and intense^. At 
length 2, in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
accomplished his object*. The great mystery of the 
ocean was + revealed ; his theory, which had been the 
scoff of sages, was triumphantly established*; he had 
secured for himself a glory which must ^ be as durable as 
the world itself. It is difficult even for the imagination 
to conceive the feelings of such a man at the moment of 
so sublime ® a discovery. What a bewildering crowd of 
conjectures must have thronged upon his mind ^ as to the 
land which lay before him, covered with darkness. That 
it was fruitful was evident from * the vegetables ^ which 
floated from its shores ^®. He thought, too, that he per- 
ceived in the air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving ^^ light which he had beheld proved that it was "* 
the residence of ^^ man. But what were its inhabitants 1 

* See page 8. Also, Havet and Schrumff's " German Studies," 
p. 10, „^(a Qt Ui Xoirnnhra." 

t Was — tear. The English student must carefully distinguish 
whether the past participle construed with to he expresses the 
endurance of an action, or existence in a state which is the result of 
such an action. In the first case, to he is rendered by the auxiliary 
iverbeti; in the second, by fein. Thus we say, in the sentence in 
question, ivar, &c., it was the result of Columbus's voyage. 
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" (Kit te^H Qk^lt^ von Unge^mt, ^^ Bt'i^uitQitn, ^ 3m titbifd^n 
SRccre. ^ 92uffcn fu^ t^m aufgcbrdngt l^oBcn. ^^ Say, until the night 
would be over. ^^ (|i„e j^e SBitbrnf*. " @elOTttjto4U>cr. ^ZtMfttl. 

Were they like those of other parts of the globe 1 or were 
they some strange and monstrons race ^^, such as the 
imagination in those times was prone to . give ^* to all 
remote and unknown regions ? Had he come upon some 
wild island far in the Indian seas^^; or was tbis the 
famed Cipango itself *, the object of his golden fancies ? 
A thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed 
upon him ^^, as he watched for the night to pass away ^', 
wondering whether the morning light would reveal a 
savage wilderness^®, or dawn upon spicy groves ^^, and 
glittering fanes ^^, and gilded cities, and all the splendour 
of Oriental civilisation. — Washikgtok Ibvinq's Life of 
Columbvs, 



85. THE JESTEB AND THE SWIKEHEBD. 

(a dialogue.) 

3)ct @Vaf«»ogct tinb ber @(^aeine]^irt. — ^26f tatlje bir. 'To 
leave to destiny, bem ®(^t({fa( ubeclaffcn. 

Wamba, die jester — Gueth, the smneJierd. 

Wamba. Gurth, I advise thee ^ to call off thy dog, and 
leave thy herd to their destiny 2, which, whether they meet 

* This famed Cipango itself — gar iene8 teru^mte Cipango. 
Names of places, countries, &c., are regularly of the neuter gender. 
No article, however, is used before them, except when an adjective 
precedes them ; e.g.y ba8 rci(^c ©ngtanb, ba8 einigc JDeutfc^tanb. 
N.B. — 2)ic @c()tt)eij, tie %vlxU\, tie SRormanfcie, and various other 
names, of provinces chiefly, being of the /emimne gender, are never 
used without the article. 
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'SaitMtm. ^Can be little else than to be, fanit taavn cis cmbcrcl 
fein fann, ali baf« fte . . . toetbcn. ' SlDinumncn. * Pollen . . . 
tutrbfit. 7 S^etit ^im ifl )« fhtm^f. ^ Uitb meinc &ttU |tt scrbrief (u^. 
9 To read =r to solve, gu Jof«n. ^' ®a<^fif<|>. " JWc &au. ^* ®c- 
fc^unben. " Serl^acft. ^* ^oif, in order to preserve the quibble, 
although in German it is @<^toeinef(ctf(|». ^^ Qti fceut mu^ 
fe^r, taf . . . ^^3^ gut normdnmfC^'franjdflfc^. ^^ To be in charge, 
unter bet Ohffut flri^oi. " a3c^fttt rt feinen . . . ^ Sflotmanniftfj. 
i»J6etfen. » 3n ben 9lttterfaaL «« @t(^ crgoften. « The fool's pate^ 
bet S'laxTenfc^dbcI. 

with bands of travelliiig soldiers, or of outlaws ^ or of 

wandering pilgrims, can be little else than to ^ be converted 

into Normans ^ before morning, to thy no small ease and 

comfort. 

GuRTH. The swine turned^ Normans to my comfort! 
Expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull ^, 
and my mind too vexed \ to read ^ riddles. 

Wamba. Why, how call you those grunting brutes run- 
ning about on their four legs ? 

GuRTH. Swine, fool, swine ^® ; every fool knows that. 

Wamba. And swine is good Saxon ; but how call you 
the sow ^^ when she is flayed ^^, and quartered ^^, and hung 
up by the heels like a traitor ? 

GuRTH. Pork^*. 

Wamba. I am very glad ^^ every fool knows that too ; 
and pork, I think, is good Norman-French -^^ ; and so when 
the brute lives, and is in the charge ^^ of a Saxon slave, she 
goes^^ by her Saxon name; but becomes a Norman i^, and 
is called ^ pork, when she is carried to the castle-hall ^^ to 
feast ^^ amongst nobles; what dost thou think of this, 
friend Gurth, ha 1 

GuRTH. It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, how- 
ever it got into thy fool's pate ^, 
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•*tor «atl^ D<^. ^^tt be^dtt. 263^ ^^ J&anbcn »on. «'«etB- 
eigenen iinb ^dtigen. ^ S0ie bu ctnec Bift. ^ SlBer er toiib Monsieur le 
Boeuf, ein feuriget frangofifd^ Gtu^er. '^ ®o(aIb er ))or bit l^oc^abdid^en 
mCLuttv tommt «i au(f> J&err Sta\f>. 8« Oluf dl^nfttfje «lrt. ** ©r ijl ein 
@a(|>fe. 34 @Q jajjge ^jg^ ss Tendance, ^jlege unb ^tterung. ^ 9lnne|* 
men. ^^ The matter of enjoyment, ber ©aumenfij^. 

Wamba. Nay, I can tell you more ; there is old Alder- 
man Ox 2* that continues to hold ^ his Saxon epithet while 
he is under the charge of ^^ serfs and bondsmen ^^ such as 
thou **, but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant 2*, when 
he arrives before the worshipful jaws ^ that are destined 
to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too ^^, becomes Monsieur 
de Veau, in the like manner *2. j^g jg Saxon ^^ when^* 
he requires tendance ^^, and takes ^^ a Norman name when 
he becomes matter of enjoyment ^^. — Sir Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe, chap. i. 



86. VALTJi: OF TIME AND HONEY. 

SBettl^ ber 3eit unb be« ®ctbe«. — ^ Are good economists, jlnb 
gute ^ata^Utt. ^ 3n. ^ So S)u anfangen foltteft. ^ %n. '^. (Beneigt. 
8 2)a»on. ^ Left, no(^. 

London, Febmary 5, 1750. 
(I.) My dear Friend, — Very few people are good 
economists of ^ their fortune, and still fewer of their time ; 
and yet, of the two, the latter is the more precious. I 
heartily wish you to be a good economist of both ; and you 
are now of ^ an age to begin ^ to think seriously of * these 
two important articles. Young people are apt ^ to think 
that they have so much time before them that they may 
squander what they please of it^, and yet have enough 
left^; as very great fortunes (sing.) have frequently 
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^ Preunt tense in German. » ®cl^atamt«.<Sefcctdt. " Utitet. "To 
practise, auflfu^ren. ^ To owe, 'ottbcmtta. ^^ To hold true, geTten in 
aSctceff (Qen.) ^^ To amount to, ajamatfytn. ^' Tou are to be by 
appointment, 3)u foUft fetn. ^^ S)ic finite. ^^ To saunter away, Mc« 
fd^^tenbtrn. ^^ By way of dipping, urn nut etnen SSluf ^ettt gu t^utu 

reduced ^ people to a niinous profusion. Fatal mistakes^ 
always repented of, ' but always too late ! Old * Mr 
Lowndes, the famous secretary of the treasury ^ in ^^ the 
reigns (sing,) of King William, Queen Anne, and King 
George the First, used to say, '' Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves." To this 
maxim, which he not only preached, but practised ^^, his 
two grandsons at this time owe ^^ the very considerable 
fortunes (sing,) that he left them. 

(II.) This holds equally true as to ^* time ; and I most 
earnestly recommend to you the care of those minutes and 
quarters of hours in the course of the day which people 
think too short to deserve their attention, and yet, if 
summed up at the end of the year, would amount to ^* a 
very considerable portion of time. For example : you are 
to be at such a place at twelve by appointment ^^ ; you go 
out at eleven to make two or three visits first; those 
persons ^* are not at home. Instead of sauntering away ^^ 
that intermediate time at a coffee-house, and possibly alone, 
return home, write a letter beforehand for the ensuing 
post, or take up a good book: I do not mean Descartes, 
Malebranche, Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping ^^, but 

* Whenever a proper name is preceded by an adjective, the Ger* 
man idiom requires the artide before the adjective; hence above: 
tet alte^etr. 
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^* Srgcttb ettt wtnunftige« unb sugtetc^ untcrl^att<nbe« Sud^. ^ @o toirfl JDu 
JDrine 3eit fraren. ^^Unt lie fetne«toeg8 f(|>Ie(^t oittoenben. «« 3»it. 
^ Ififinitive used as a substantive. ^ ©el^attlo^ unb eitet. ^ A 
romance, etn 9ioman, m. ^ S)te n)al^ntoi^igen %x^vaattt\txL . ^ ^on 
flaufenb unb (Sine Slatl^t. ^8 To stick to, fl(f> an . . . I^alten. «» The 
best established books, bie Befleit itnb Beto&^rteflen S3u(^ec. ^" ®o. 
'^ To use, nm . . . 5U gcl&rawc^en. ^^ Sine Sonboner 9SergTeic!(>ung. 
** Sunfsig ^JJrojent. 

some book of rational amusement ^^, and detached pieces, 
as Horace, Boileau, Waller, La Bruy^re, (&c. 

(III.) This will be so much time saved ^, and by no 
means ill employed ^^. Many people lose a great deal of 
time by ^2 reading ^^ j for they read frivolous and idle 2* 
books, such as the absurd romances ^^ of the two last 
centuries, the Oriental ravings and extravagances 26 of the 
" Arabian Nights 2^^" &c. Stick to the 28 best established 
books 2^ in every language, the celebrated poets, historians, 
orators, or philosophers. By these means ^^, to use^^ a 
city metaphor ^2^ yQu -^jji make fifty per cent,^^ of that 

time of which others do not make above three or four, or 
probably nothing at all, &c. — Chestekfield. 



87. CASTLES IN THE AIE. 

Suftfcifltoffer. — ^He left him to the value of, &c., l^iutcdic^ er 
i^m ]^unbert JDrac^ntcn. ^ 2)araw8 ben gwptmcglicficn ffi\x%t\\ ju jicl^cn. 

(I.) Alnaschar was an idle fellow, that would never set 
his hand to any business during his father's life. When 
his father died, he left him to the value of a hundred 
drachmas \ Alnaschar; in order to make the ]be3t of it ^, 
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' 8fut. * To pile up, au^aptln. ' CuBtomers, Stiu^a, • To over- 
hear, jufdlligcc SSctfc ^occtt — mike the phrase wtive, ' SBctm (ihcof« 
^Antler. * 3m Sttnam lotebcc scrfasfen. " 3r ft^t ftttscr Beit ^^ Amount 
to, ju . . . oiuoac^ftn. ^^ fBlnntn (Btca^anUU ^^ StsfthatttL ^' To 
enjoy one's self, fU^ too^l feitt laffen. ^^ Bum <6emt. 

laid it out in ' bottles and glasses. These he piled up ^ in 
a large open basket ; and having made choice of a very 
little shop, placed the basket at his feet, and leaned his 
back npon the wall in expectation of customers \ 

As he sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
he fell into a most amusing train of thought, and was 
overheard • by one of his neighbours as he talked in the 
following manner :— 

''This basket," said he, ''cost me at the wholesale 
merchant's ^ a hundred drachmas. I shall quickly make 
two hundred by selling it in retail ^. These two hundred 
drachmas will in a very little ^ rise to four hundred, which 
will amount in time to ^^ four thousand. Four thousand 
drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. As soon 
as by these means I am master of ten thousand, I will 
lay aside my trade of a glassman ^\ and turn jeweller. I 
shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of rich ^ 
stones. When I have got together as much wealth as I 
can well desire, I will make a purchase of the finest house 
I can find, with lands, slaves, and horses. I shall then 
begin to enjoy myself ^^ and make a noise in the world. 
I will not, however, stop there, but still continue' my 
traffic until I have got together a hundred thousand 
drachmas. 

(U.) '* When I have thus made myself master^* of a 
hundred thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set myself 
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" 3ltif fiirfilic^m 8fufl jlcllcn. ^^ 3^t gc^origc 5l(3(>tung gcgen mtd^ ctnjuflofien. 
^' 3n Sotge. ^^ Um tl^i: tiefe 5lc|>tung gegen micl(> etnguptdgen. ^* ©ang in 
fcine Zx&vmtmtn ^oettiefi. ** iTonnte ni(^t uml^in. *^ SSott. 

on the footing of a prince i*, and will demand the grand 
vizier's daughter in marriage. When I have brought the 
princess to my house, I shall take particular care to breed 
her in due respect for me i^. To this end I shall confine 
her to her (own) apartments, make her a short visit, and 
talk but little to her. Her women will represent to me 
that she is inconsolable by reason ^"^ of my unkindness, but 
I shall still remain inexorable. Her mother will then 
come and bring her daughter to me, as I am seajted on a 
sofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling her- 
self at my feet, and beg me to receive her into my favour. 
Then will I, to imprint her with a thorough veneration ^^ 
for my person, spurn her with my foot in such a manner 
that she shall fall down several paces from the sofa ! " 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in his vision ^^, 
and could not forbear ^^ acting with his foot what he had 
in his thoughts ; so that, unluckily striking his basket of ^^ 
brittle ware, he kicked his glasses to a great distance from 
him into the street, and broke them into ten thousand 
pieces. — ^Addison. 
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88. ADVICE TO A TOUNG MAN WHO THINKS OF 
EiaGBATING TO AXTSTBAUA. 

9lat^f<^Tftgf fur etncn j[wngen 9){ann, itv »or l^at, no^ 5liifltattcn 
aus^tttoanbern. — ^ 3n Ux BmitA^d txa Unterl^uftf. ^ Gtne OJotau^ 
fe^tmg. ^ S>afiS. ^ jprufung^jrit. ^ S)cn!eit @ie nt(!^t an SluSiDaitberung. 
• @ctnen 95frjlanb, unb bm in gutcr SJ^enge. ' 3ujtibttttgen. * 3n bcr 
©erbwfac^ung bcffeftcn. » SRc^men @i« . . . mit. i® JDKt ber ^fol^r^jofl. 

LiBBABY OF THE HoUSE OF COMMONS \ Tuosdaj Night. 

My dkar Pisistratus, — .... 

I sympathise with your 
aspirations ; looking at your nature and to your objects, I 
give you my advice in a word — Emigrate ! 

My advice is, however, founded on one hypothesis ^ — 
viz., that ^ you are perfectly sincere — ^you will be contented 
with a rough life and with a moderate fortune at the end 
of your probation *. Don't dream of emigrating if you 
want to make a million or the tenth part of a million. 
Don't dream of emigrating^, unless you can enjoy its 
hardships — ^to bear them is not enough ! 

Australia is the land for you, as you seem to surmise. 
Australia is the land for two classes of emigrants : 1st, 
The man who has nothing but his wits, and plenty of 
them ^ ; 2dly, The man who has a small capital, and who 
is contented to spend ^ ten years in trebling it ^ I assume 
that you belong to the latter class. Take out^ three 
thousand pounds, and, before you are thirty years old, you 
may return with ten or twelve thousand pounds. If that 
satisfies you, think seriously of Australia. By coach i®, 
to-morrow, I will send you down all the best books on the 
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^i@o genaue fflci^xi^i oia xtfy fann. ^^ aJon bee StoiomahfStt>il'\tm. 
" atil^ig. 1* 2luf ben @cl(>afwetben. " ^la^tn @ie fwl^ fat ciit SBufc^teben 
taugti(^. "2)ie ^JJ^Uofo^l^te bet gctl^eitten Olrbeit tfl bottom tio^ md;t 
gcbrungen. ^^ Sin biad^en. " SWtt moglic^jl tocntgen SBerfjcugen. ^' SBer* 
ben <Sie cin guter ©c^ufte. -° JDie Uoft ^atfa^t, baf« @ie gelernt ^aUn. 
'^ Scgen ©ic fca8 fcinc ^ttx^n ab. ** 5)oburcl(>. ** He . . . who, bcricnigc, 
toetc^cr. ** ®td{i ferSfl in alien JBingen genugt. ^ SBebtenten^jad, n. 

subject ; and I will get you what detailed information I 
can ^^ from the Colonial Office ^2, Having read these, and 
thought over them dispassionately ^^, spend some months 
yet among the sheep-walks ^^ of Cumberland ; learn all 
you can from the shepherds (whom) you can find — from 
Thyrsis to Menalcas. Do more : fit yourself in every way 
for a life in the bush^^, where the philosophy of the 
division of labour is not yet arrived at 1^. Learn to turn 
your hand to everything. Be something ^'^ of a smith, 
something of a carpenter — do the best you can with the 
fewest tools ^^ ; make yourself an excellent shot ^® ; break 
in all the wild horses you can borrow. Even if you want 
to do none of these things when in your new settlement, 
the having learnt to do them ^o will fit you for many other 
things not now foreseen.* Db-fine-qentlemanisb your- 
self ^^ from the crown of your head to the sole of your 
foot, and become the greater aristocrat for so 22 doing ; he 
is more than an aristocrat, he is a king, who ^^ suffices in 
all things for himself ^* — who is his own master because he 
wants no valetaille 2^. I think that Seneca has ex- 
pressed that thought before me ; and I would quote the 
passage, but the book, I fear, is not in the library of the 
House of Commons. 



* You cannot foresee now. 

K 
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*To tell me. *^ ^tttn 91. ffl. ■* Gird up my loina, gfixU mrisc 
SenbO!. * Ucbcrlaffc @te. ** 3^r orgeBcnflct. 

Bnt here J comes and tells me*' tliat I am ex- 
pected to speak and answer N" ^, so I, the man of the 

old world, gird up my loins **, and leave you ^, with a 
sigh, to the youth of the new. — ^Yours affectionately ^®, 

Albert Treyanion. 
— Lord Lyttok, The Caxtans, 



89. LADT M. WOBTLET KONTAOTTE TO HEB SIBTEB, THE 

COUNTESS OF HAS. 

SabV ^- fSiottU^ !D2ontague an t^re @c^toefler bie ©rdfin von 
aWar. — ^ 8<tber. * Jto^ntftn. ® To tide over, mit ker SItit ubctfa^ren. 
* After two days, &c., na^ itDt\t&Qi%a langfanter ^a^xt. ' @tatf. ^ To 
keep one's feet^ fu^ ouf ten %uftn l^alten. ' Very handsomely, tiu^ttg. 
B 9lie fa^ Hfy ettten !D2(mn, ber me^r in SIngft tear. 

EOTTEBDAM, ii«(/US< 3, 1716. 

I flatter {dat.) myself, dear sister, that I shall give you 
some pleasure in letting you know that I have safely passed 
the sea, though we had the ill-fortune -^ of a storm. We 
were persuaded (act) by the captain * of the yacht to set 
out in a calm, and he pretended there was nothing so easy 
as to tide it over ^ ; but after two days slowly moving *, 
the wind blew so hard ^, that none of the sailors could keep 
their feet®, and we were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely ^. I never saw a man more frightened ^ than 
the captain. 

For my part, I have been so lucky as neither to suffer from 
fear nor sea-sickness ; though, I confess, I was so impatient 
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» The long-boat, bag erope ©oot. ^^ 0loc|i ©rid. ^^ ®etoetB«Ieute. 
" 2lu8 »crfcl(>icbenfarBigcm aWormor. ^^ 5)ie ]^oaanbifc|>cn (Kfigbc. "To 
fancy, f«^ bcn!en. i« aJiarft. ^^ 5Dic JJauffal^rer. ^^ JDie gdbm iwb 
SWagaginc ^^ 2Booren. ^^ S)af« id^ mir taum bmfcn fann. 

to see myself once more upon dry land, that I would not 
stay till the yacht could get to Kotterdam, but went in 
the long-boat ^ to Helvoetsluys, where we had " voitures '* 
to carry us to the Brill ^^. 

I was charmed with the neatness of that little town ; 
but my arrival at Botterdam presented me a new scene of 
pleasure. All the streets are paved with broad stones, 
and before many of the artificers' ^^ doors are placed seats 
of va^ous-coloured marbles ^% so neatly kept, that I assure 
you I walked almost all over the town yesterday, " incog- 
nito,'' in my slippers, without receiving one spot of dirt ; 
and you may see the Dutch maids -^^ washing the pavement 
of the street with more application than ours do our bed- 
chambers. The town seems so fall of people, with such 
busy faces, all in motion, that I can hardly fancy -^^ it is 
not some celebrated fair ^^ ; but I see it is every day the 
same. 'Us certain no town can be more advantageously 
situated for commerce. Here are seven large canals, on 
which the merchants* ships ^^ come up to the very doors 
of their houses. The ships and warehouses ^'^ are of (a) 
surprising neatness and magnificence, filled with an in- 
credible quantity of fine merchandise ^^, and so much 
cheaper than what we see in England, that I have much 
ado to persuade myself ^^ I am still so near it. — Mabt 
WoRTLEY Montague. 
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90L OOUHTJU UFK* ^ 

Sctje %ti ^AUtUUmi. — ^ Umr MUticit. 'Woe equl 

■trangento , . .and, f23ancm . . . dodciKBigal^. '3atacmai|ica9U^ 
'^In seaxcii oi, xh . . . js ^clea. ' Uzi'nns&t' * Szfdtn. ^ WS 



(L) The plaee of onr retzeat ^ was in a little ndg^bonr- 

liood, ocmastiiig of faomen who tilled their own groands^ 

and were equal strangen to ^ opulence and poToty. As 

they had almost aU the convemenoes of life within them- 

selves ', they seldom visited towns or cities in seaich of ^ 

snperflnities. Bemote from the polite, they still retained 

the primeyal ^ sin^licity of manners ; and, frugal by haknt, 

they scarcely knew that temperance was a Tirtne. They 

wrought * with cheerfolness on days of labonr, but observed 

festivals as intervals ^ of idleness and pleasore. They kept 

op the Christmas carol ^, sent trae love-knots ^ on Valentine 

morning ^^y ate pancakes on Shrovetide^, showed their 

wit on the Ist of April, and religiously cracked nnts on 

.Michaelmas eve ^. Being apprised of onr approach, the 

wbole neighbonrhood came ont to meet their minister ^ 

dressed in their finest clothes, and preceded ^^ by pipe and 

tabor; a feast also was provided for onr reception, to which 

we sate cheerfully down ; and what the conversation wanted 

in wit was made np in langhter. 

(XL) At a small distance from the house my predecessor 
had made a seat overshaded by a hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle^. Here, when the weather was fine, and 
our labour soon finished, we nsoaUy sat together to enjoy 

• See Havet and Schrijmpf's " Gennan Studiea," Lesson 70, .Cm 
eani^aul,* and Lesson 71, ,Xa« %at,* 
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^ (Bin fur a«fcrcrbcntUc|)e Oelcgeitl^cttctt auffcetoal^rtcr ®cnuf«. ^' With no 
small share of, mtt nt(^t gcrtnger. ^^ ^kue @to(fen(Iumen unb S^aufenb* 
gulbcnfraut ^* To waft, jutt)c|en. Translate, wafted to us, un8. 

an extensive landscape in the calm of the evening. Here, 
too, we drank tea, which was now become an occasional 
banquet ^^ ; and as we had it but seldom, it diffused a 
new joy, the preparation for it being made with no small 
share ^^ of bustle and ceremony. On these occasions our 
two little ones always read for us, and they were regularly 
served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to 
our amusements, the girls sung to the guitar ; and, while 
they thus formed a little concert, my wife and I would 
stroll down the sloping £eld that was embellished with 
bluebells and centaury ^®, talk of our children with rapture, 
and enjoy the breeze that wafted^^ both health and harmony. 
— Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



91. OLIVEE TWIST'S JOXTENEY TO LONDON. 

Oliver 3;«)iil'« SBanbcrung na^ Sonbon. — ^ To be seated, fljjen. 

• JDic 3luf fc^rifi. * To awaken a new train of ideas, etne ncuc 9tt\^t 
ton ®eban!ctt ttjac^rufen. "* 2)ic grof e; getoaUigc ©tott ! ^ ^tU\tS^au9. 

* Need want, ju barren l&rauc^c. 

(I.) The stone by which Oliver was seated ^ bore, in 
large characters, an intimation ^ that it was just seventy 
miles from that spot to London. The name awakened a 
new train of ideas ^ in the boy's mind. London ! that 
great large place * ! nobody — not even Mr Bumble — could 
ever find him there ! He had often heard the old men in 
the workhouse^, too, say that no lad of spirit need want^ 
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' aRitiel unb feege. ^ To be bred, aufttjad[>fcn. » (&9 toor bet red^te Drt 
"^^ aBa^rmb btefc ©ebonfen .an feincm ©eijle »oruberjogen. ^^ ©prong oc 
auf. ^* Qtt toax fc^on )oiac 0)2eilen in ber dtu|;tung nad^ Sonbon gegangen. 
1^ 3fl in b« JC^ot fd^r ongenel^m. " aJiarfd^ wn. " ®ing. i** Sin eincr 
^att«t]^ttre. ^^ an bet Banbjlraf c. ^^ u„ter rinen J&eufc^ol&ec. ^® (5r fcor. 

in London, and that there were ways "^ of living in that 
vast city which those who had been bred ^ up in country 
parts had no idea of. It was the very place ^ for a home- 
less boy, who must die in the streets unless some one 
helped him. As these things passed through his thoughts ^^ 
he jumped ^^ upon his feet, and again walked forward. 

(n.) He had diminished the distance between himself 
and London by full four miles ^^ before he recollected how 
much he must undergo ere he could hope to reach his place 
of destination. As this consideration forced itself upon 
him, he slackened his pace a little, and meditated upon 
his means of getting there. He had a crust of bread, a 
coarse shirt, and two pairs of stockings in his bundle^ He 
had a penny, too, in his pocket. "A clean shirt," thought 
Oliver, " is a very comfortable thing — ^very ^^ ; and so are 
two pairs of darned stockings; and so is a penny; but 
they are small helps to a sixty-five miles' walk ^* in winter 
time." 

(III.) Oliver walked ^^ twenty miles (toeit) that day ; and 
all that time tasted nothing but the crust of dry bread and 
a few drops of water, which he begged at the cottage- 
door^® by the roadside ^'^. When the night came, he 
turned into a meadow, and creeping close under a hay* 
rick ^8, determined to lie there till morning. He felt 
frightened at first, for the wind moaned dismally over the 
empty fields, and he was cold^^ and hungry, and more 
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» (Stn^cd^cn. >i SBunb. *« SSerfcifitimmerte fcinen Suflank. ^ SBettec 
ftitdftn, ** If it had not been for, ol^nc. ^* ^VinnrifS^met. ^^ 9luf 
bcr «anbfh:af e. ^ To take pity upon, 3»itteibcn l^ol^en mit. ^ SWtt bem 
armen 2BaifenIno6ctt. *** Unb nodfy barubcr. ^ To sink deeper into, 
cinen tiefern ©inbruii auf . . . madden. ^^ To undergo, au9fif^m. 
*i JDic gfcnjlcrlabcn. 

alone than he had ever felt before. Being very tired with 

his walk, however, he soon fell asleep and forgot his 

troubles. 

He felt cold and stiff when he got up next morning, 
and so hungry that he was obliged to exchange his penny 
for a small loaf in the very first village through which he 
passed. He had walked no more than twelve miles when 
night closed in 20 again. His feet were sore 2^, and his 
legs so weak that they trembled beneath him. Another 
night passed in the bleak damp air made him worse ^^ ; 
when he set forward on his journey next morning, he could 
hardly crawl along ^. 

(IV.) In fact, if it had not been for 2* a good-hearted 
turnpike-man ^y and a benevolent old lady, Oliver would 
most assuredly have fallen dead upon the king's highway ^^ 
But the turnpike-man gave him (a meal of) bread and 
cheese ; and the old lady, who had a shipwrecked grand- 
son wandering barefooted in some distant part of the earth, 
took pity upon ^^ the poor orphan ^\ and gave him what 
she could afford — and more ^^ — with such kind and gentle 
words, and such tears of sympathy and compassion, that 
they sank deeper into ^^ Oliver's soul than all the sufferings 
he had ever undergone ^®, 

(V.) Early on the seventh morning after he had left 
his native place, Oliver limped slowly into the little town 
of Bamet. The window-shutters ^^ were shut ; the street 
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32 SGScir jum S^agetocrfc tttoa^t. ^^ ©infamfcit unb S^tofWcjl^feit. ** S^flr* 
f(f)\i3cUc. ^ The window-blinds, blc Saloufien. ^ ©inigc ; feci* cine unb 
bcr vinfccre BXtcb fltttc flel^en. ^^ 3m ©orSeigel^cn. ^ JBot tl^m feineu SQtu 
tlanb an. ^^ Dbcr fummcrte jic^. •*<* 5)08 J&crj nic^it. 

was empty ; not a soul bad awakened to the business of 
tbe day ^. The sun was rising in all bis splendid beauty, 
but tbe light only served to show tbe boy bis own lone- 
someness and desolation ^^, as be sat, with bleeding feet, 
and covered with dust, upon a cold doorstep 3*. By degrees 
the shutters were opened, the window-blinds ^^ were drawn 
up, and people began passing to and fro. Some few^^ 
stopped to gaze at Oliver for a moment or two, or turned 
round to stare at him as they hurried by ^^ ; but none 
relieved him *®, or troubled themselves ^^ to inquire how 
he came there. He had no heart ^ to beg. — Chablbs 
Dickens's Oliver Twist. 



92. TH011AS GABLYLE OK EBIEDBIOH SGHILLEB. 

a© 08 ©otXljXe »on ©d^iUer fogt. — ^ JDcr (cfcten ^SXftt. ^ Deserv- 
ing of our notice, Ua^txmQitoettff, ^ @einc gUnjenben ®cifle8go6en. 
*@etne tfblen Sflcigungcn unb ©eful^te. '^ Deservedly, »arbientennopen; 
leave out ** and,'' but put the adverb first. 

Among the writers of the concluding part ^ of the last 
century, there is none more deserving of our notice ^ than 
Friedrich Schiller*. Distinguished alike for the splendour 
of his intellectual faculties ^, and the elevation of his tastes 
and feelings ^, he left behind him, in his works, a noble 
emblem of these great qualities ; and the reputation which 
he thus enjoys, and has merited ^, excites our attention 



* See pp. 86 and 130. See also Havet and Sohrumff's *' Qerman 
Studies," p. 51. 



i/ 
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•Active verb. '®etn fieBen tear ttietfad^, &c., ... ^ (5fr ^m^. • JDie 
boinatt fawn etiw; fefie Sorm erl^atten. ^^ JDoiten. ^^ IDen Slang einea 
jltajfifcrt fc|>on gugcflanben gu l^aben. i*To enroll, Mrei^en Betjftl^loi. 
1* Jtctne8»eg8 itur. ^* 9Son ber gropen SMenfti^enfamitie. ^* Cntnifett 
tofrtoi. i«(56aifofc|>nea. *' Sln^timfftat.— Dat, 

tbe more, on considering the circumstances under which it 
was acquired ^. Schiller had peculiar difficulties to strive 
with, and his success has likewise been peculiar. Much 
of his life ^ was deformed by inquietude and disease, and 
it terminated at middle age. He composed ^ in a language 
then scarcely settled into form ^, or admitted to a rank 
among the cultivated languages of Europe : yet his writings 
are remarkable for their extent and variety as well as their 
intrinsic excellence; and his own countrymen are not his 
only, or perhaps his principal admirers. It is difficult to 
collect or interpret ^^ the general voice ; but the World, 
no less than Germany, seems already to have dignified him 
with the reputation of a classic ^^ ; to have enrolled ^^ him 
among that select number whose works belong not wholly V 
to any age or nation, but who, having instructed their own 
contemporaries, are claimed as instructors by tbe great 
family of mankind ^*, and set apart ^^ for many centuries 
from the common oblivion which soon ^* overtakes ^^ the 
mass of authors, as it does the mass of other men.— 
Cablyle. 
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93. A FAMILY IN BISTBESS. 

Cine gomtlie im UttQltd.—^ ®e^toi^l\^. »Putin„3olJten." »To 
Bit by one, an 3emanfce8 ©rite, or Scmanben gnr ®ate fitjen. * (5in innget 
SWann. « Segruf te. « JDu Bifl bet Sliforaug. ^ Slimm mix ben ^ut al6. 
8 ©id^ uBcr . . . erl^eBen. ' Add „fo.* i® @^cet, m. ^^ (Sntrujhmg, f. 
^' ®er(f(ffn56el unb 9Rd^fe. ^^ ^(.enfallS. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY INTRODUCED TO HIS UNCLE. 

A lady in deep mourning rose as Mr Kalph Nickleby 
entered, but appeared incapable of advancing to meet him, 
and leant upon the arm of a slight ^ but very beautiful 
girl of about seventeen 2, who had been sitting by her ^. 

« 

A youth*, who appeared a year or two older, stepped 
forward, and saluted ^ Kalph as his uncle. 

" Oh ! " growled Kalph, with an ill-favoured frown, 
" you are Nicholas % I suppose ? " 

" That is my name, sir," replied the youtL 

" Put my hat down"^ ," said Kalph, imperiously. " Well, 
ma'am,* how do you do 1 You must bear up against * 
sorrow, ma'am ; I always do ^." 

" Mine was no common loss ! " said Mrs Nickleby, 
applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

"It was no UNcommon loss, ma'am," returned Kalph, 
as he coolly unbuttoned his spencer^®. "Husbands die 
every day, ma'am, and wives too." 

" And brothers also, sir," said Nicholas, with a glance 
of indignation ". 

"Yes, sir, and puppies, and pugdogs^^ likewise ^^," 

* Whenever Ralph speaks to his sister-in-law, use »8fratt 
©<!^toftgerin" instead of **madam.*' 
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1* 2Bo« mrfn aSnibo: filt etne ^ranfj^rit l^otte. i« (Po)^ ! " Sxa flnb oUrt 
JDumml^eUcn. ^^ Qf . . . from ... in ^olge (Gen.) " 2itte«itf ®ef(3j>n)4$. 
" 3)o« Octoinfer. «» (Sine 3»4rtl?im 21 3)er Sunge. ^a 3uru(ff^iebm. 
** aWit (ittetem <5ol^nc. '* SBaS ttjittjl. bu anfangen, «m ketn SSrob gu »cr* 
bicnen. ^^ Scbenfatte toitt id^ meiner SJlutter nid|>t jut Safl fatten. 
^ SSJftl^renb ba8 -^crg Bei bicfen SGBortcn i^m ju Berjlcn brol^te. ^^ SrciKc|> 
fdme^ bu \^it^t db, im SiaUe bu a tl^un tootttejl. 

replied his uncle, taking a cbair. '' You didn't mention 
in your letter what my brother's complaint was^*, 
ma'am." ' 

" The doctors could attribute it to no particular disease/' 
said Mrs Nickleby, shedding tears. " We have too much 
reason to fear that he died of a broken heart." 

" Pooh ^^ ! " said Kalph, '* there is no such thing 1^. I 
can understand a man's dying of a^^ broken neck, or 
suffering from^" a broken arm, or a broken head, or a 
broken leg, or a broken nose ; but a broken heart ! — 
nonsense ^^, it's the cant^^ of the day. If a man can't 
pay his debts, he dies of a broken heart, and his widow 's 
a martyr ^o." 

" Some people, I believe, have no hearts to break," 
observed Nicholas, quietly. 

"How old is this boy^i, for God's sake?" inquired 
Ralph, wheeling back ^^ his chair, and surveying his 
nephew from head to foot with intense scorn ^^, 

" Nicholas is very nearly nineteen," replied the widow. 

" Nineteen, eh ! " said Ralph, " and what do you mean 2* 
to do for your bread, sir 1 " 

" Not to live upon my mother ^," replied Nicholas, his 
heart swelling as he spoke 2^. 

" You 'd have little enough to live upon, if you did ^ ^ 
retorted the uncle, eyeing him contemptuously. 
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*3n (einon SfaUe toote if^ ^fc «on 3)^nai cnoattm. ^^to^qitl 
^ (Srmft, rau)^ itnb aBflofatb. >^ Srreuniit^. ^* 2)a« Siuge bed SlUcn 
leud^tetc un^mtu^ von ^a(fiii|^ unb ^intcTlifi. ^ Sm Slugc bc« ^utidUngl 
Ntt^ten nam SScrflanb unb cbter etot). **9lebcii. ^ HxRtn^fBvbm, 
^ ^dbtn t^rcit ^nl imt I93ef<^tag Mcgt. 

'' Whatever it be/' said Nicholas, flnshed with anger^ 
" I shall not look to you to make it more ^" 

'* Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself'' remonstrated 
Mrs Nickleby. 

" Dear Nicholas, pray " urged the young lady. 

*' Hold your tongue, sir^® ! " said Ralph. " Upon my 
word ! Fine beginnings, Mrs Nickleby, — ^fine beginnings ! " 

Mrs Nickleby made no other reply than entreating 
Nicholas by a gesture to keep silent ; and the uncle and 
nephew looked at each other for some seconds without 
speaking. The face of the old man was stem, hard- 
featured, and forbidding ^ ; that of the young one, open, 
handsome, and ingenuous ^\ The old man's eye was keen 
with the twinklings of avarice and cunning ^^ ; the young 
man's bright with the light of intelligence and spirit ^^. 
His figure was somewhat slight, but manly and well 
formed; and apart from^^ all the grace of youth and 
comeliness, there was an emotion from the warm young 
heart in his look and bearing which kept the old man 
down. 

The mutual inspection was at length brought to a close 
by Ralph withdrawing his eyes, with a great show of 
disdain, and calling Nicholas " a boy **." 

<< Well, ma'am," said Ralph, impatiently, " the creditors 
have administered '^ you tell me^ and there is nothing 
left for you 1 " 
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WTo dispose of, ttetfiigen ilBer. ^ fitutt. ^ ^tin. ^jJajjte SlifoIauS 
5crau«. *° 3)a<l^f t(^ mit'S bcc^. ^^ (5r l^otte »pc 42 ^^ ^^^^^j j^^j 
toeiten ju laffcn. ^ One thinks always and never does • • • ^ This 
I saw this morning. ^ S)cinein guten ®Iit({e. 

" Nothing," replied Mrs Nickleby. 

" And you spent (p. indef,) what little money you had 
in coming all the way to London, to see what I could do 
for you ? " pursued Ralph. 

"I hoped," faltered Mrs Nickleby, "that you might 
have an opportunity of doing something for your brother's 
children. It was his dying wish that I should appeal to 
you in their behalf." 

"I don't know how it is," muttered Ralph, walking up 
and down the room, "but whenever a man dies without 
any property of his own, he always seems to think he has 
a right to dispose of ^'^ other people's ^\ Have you ever 
done anything, sir?" (turning to his nephew.) 

" No," replied Nicholas, bluntly ^®. 

" No, I thought not ^o ! " said Ralph. " This is the way 
my brother brought up his children, ma'am 1 " 

" Nicholas has not long completed such education as his 
poor father could give him," rejoined Mrs Nickleby, " and 
he was thinking of ^ " 

" Of making something of him some day ^ " said Ralph. 
" The old story j always thinking, and never doing *^. . . . 
Are you willing to work, sir ? " he said, frowning on his 
nephew. 

" Of course I am," replied Nicholas, haughtily. 

*^Then, see here, sir," said his uncle. "This caught 
my eye ^ this morning, and you may thank your stars ^^ 
for it." 
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« mat btefet arinlclttmg. ^ Stndbtn. « Grrl^altcn. ^ St9% AWbun^ 
fSii^, ISafc^engetb, Unterni^t in aUen IcBcnben unb tobten @)}ra(^en. 
"» 3tt ber «efefligttttg«futtbe. 'i SAingitngcn. " SlebcnaitfgoBett. ** At- 
tends, {ft 3U f))rM^at. ^ ^ffiflent. "^ SSttb gefucf^t. "> (Hit 3)oftot bet 
$^fot>^te. ^ S)te Scttttitg. 

With this exordium ^^ Mr Ealph Nickleby took a news- 
paper from his pocket, and after unfolding it, and look- 
ing for a short time among the advertisements, read as 
follows : — 

" * Education. — At Mr Wackford Squeers's Academy, 
Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, 
near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, youth *'' are *^ boarded, 
clothed, booked, furnished with pocket-money, provided 
with all necessaries, instructed in all languages living and 
dead*^, mathematics, orthography, geometry, astronomy, 
trigonometry, the use of the globes, algebra, writing, 
arithmetic, fortification^, and every other branch of 
classical literature. Terms ^^, twenty guineas per annum. 
No extras ^^, no vacations, and diet unparalleled. Mr 
Squeers is in town, and attends ^ daily, from one till four, 
at the Saracen's Head, Snow HilL 

" *i\r. j5. — ^An able assistant^ wanted**. Annual salary, 
£6. A Master of Arts ^ would be preferred.' " 

" There 1 " said Ralph, folding the paper *^ again. "Let 
him get that situation, and his fortune is made." — 
Ohablbs Diokens's Nicholas Nickleby. 
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91 THE ARMADA* 

JDte Slrmaba. — i JDcr ^an)ptt^t\l. ' JDcr JCoio. 'To witnesa, 
fc'^en. ■* aWatrofen. " SWann ©olbaten. ^ SWit ctner ungt^^ctn Slitjol^t »ott 
©cfc^ufeen. ' 3m ©eebicnfte ganj imerfal^TCtt. ^ UeBetflet. ® JToJ) 8ftni8* 
terre. ^® Orders, D]6ftl&cfe]^X. ^^ To stand out, in bie @ee flec|>cn, 
abfegeln. ^* Siogular — referriog to ^ttt. ^' SBurbe tjom @turmc 
erfafft ^* Sfltd^t toentg. ^^ To be misinformed, fatfd(> Beri(3^tet toerben. 
" Seaugtid^ be«. " Ofrllttcncn ©d^abenf. 

(I) On the 29th of May 1588, the main body i of the 
Spanish fleet sailed from the Tagus ^. It consisted of one 
hundred and thirty vessels, most of them of a size which 
had not previously been witnessed ^ in Europe, and, 
besides the crews ^ of the different ships, contained not less 
than twenty thousand troops ^, with a prodigious train of 
artillery^ and other munitions of war. Of this mighty 
array, to which the Spaniards had given the name of the 
Invincible Armada, the Duke of Medina Sidonia took the 
command — a brave man, but wholly unaccustomed to 
maritime adventure '^, The commencement of the enter- 
prise was unfortunate. A storm took ^ the fleet as it 
rounded Cape Finisterre®, in consequence of which the 
admiral, after losing several of his vessels, was forced to 
withdraw into the harbour of Corunna. 

(II.) Meanwhile the English navy, under the orders ^^ 
of the gallant Lord Howard of EflSngham, stood out ^^ to 
meet their enemies. They^^ ^qq ^ere caught in the gale^*, 
and returned to Plymouth; a circumstance which con- 
tributed not slightly ^\ in the end, to the preservation of 
their country ; for the Duke of Medina, having been mis- 
informed ^^ as to ^^ the amount of damage done ^'', stood 

* See Havet and Sohrxtmpp*s " German Studies," p. 123, „5)ic 
Slttnaba." 
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'" Staai a l^cton jefegdt fie aitju jififtn. ^' 9Rit offmBorcr 3>crle^un9 fnnct 
Sntotifangen. ** Grine <^ait)>tf(^tac|^t vcrmeikcnb. ^ SkiUul skirmishes, 
etfoldccu^ (Sqtdftt, ** To satisfy, ^titTti<^aib ^eigcn. ^ SBejuglic^c. 
** As their opponents were the reTerse, il^re Sctnbc kiKtccit gcrabe iai 
<S)cgatt^tL ^ Though inferior in bulk and weight of armament, totim 
<m(|> m^t fi> 9iof luib mifyt fo f(|tDcr annttt. " SBctt Icnffamer. "^ ®)Kiniar. 
^ To close upon, ganj no^ an . . . ^asfomnten. ^ 3c nac^bem lit 
UmfiMtt cB etfottciten. ^ Unb bte aiidfic^ anf C^'ctg fie )u lenfcn fc^teiu 
'^ anf bcr 9l^cbe son (Salaii. ^ ai^tnoffcn. ^ To send adrift^ treiSm 
laffen. ^ drfc^cctft. 

over to attack them^^, in direct violation of his instnic- 
tions^^, which forbade all minor actions till the army shonld 
have landed. Howard, however, having been warned of 
the enemy's approach by a Scotch pirate, instantly pnt to 
sea ^\ and avoiding a general action ^, began a series of 
skilfdl skirmishes ^\ which soon satisfied ^ both parties of 
their relative ^ fitness to contend for the supremacy of the 
ocean. 

(III.) The English seamen, though comparatively few 
in number, were as skilful and enterprising as their 
opponents were the reverse^; and their ships, though 
inferior in bulk and weight of armament^, proved infinitely 
more pliable*^ under every change of weather. They could 
choose at will their own position, and either cannonaded 
the Spaniards ^^ from a distance, or closed upon them ^^, 
according as circumstances invited^, and the chance of 
success appeared to guide ^. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, unaccustomed to navigate ships so bulky, fell into 
total confusion, from which they never recovered. They 
sought shelter in Calais roads ^^ ; but Howard, fitting six 
of his smaller pinnaces ^ as fire-ships^ sent them adrift ^, 
when the Spaniards cut their cables in alarm ^, and fled in 
all directions. It was now evident to the Duke of Parma^ 
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»«a)fln!ird{>en. »«9Semtcrt. »' Untaugtic^. «• {j)er 3nfettctt>ol^ncr. '^Ginen 
beffcrn Grrfotg ju crjieten. *° To want, nid[>t l^oBcn. *^ Urn ®rop6ritontcn 
^crumjufegetn. *^ ©r li^tttt tie 9lnlcr. ** ©efc^ttjabCT. ■" To cripple, 
untaugU(^ madden. ^ Gin fut(||tBater ^tuttn. ^' Site er fltfi gtvifc^en 
ten Cr!ne]^«3nfern oerfangen ^otte. ^^ SIRit fcen l^aatfirAuBeniijIen SSecic^ten. 
*8 ©edeutc. 

T^ho with 34,000 men occupied the sea-coast about 
Dunkirk ^^, that the intentions of his master were frus- 
trated *^. He therefore refused to intrust his splendid 
army to the convoy of a fleet which had shown itself 
inadequate ^"^ to face that of the islanders *® ; while the 
admiral, after a fruitless endeavour to briug about a change 
of purpose ^^, saw that it would be necessary for him to 
return, with as little delay as possible, to Spain. 

(IV.) But the winds blew unfavourably; the Spaniards 
wanted *® both the courage and the skill to face them, and 
the Duke of Medina, in an evil hour, determined to cir- 
cumnavigate Great Britain *\ He weighed anchor **, and 
was again assailed in his voyage by the squadrons ** which 
watched him. These did him considerable damage, cap- 
turing several ships, and crippling ** more ; but that from 
which he chiefly suffered was a furious gale of wind**, 
which overtook him when entangled among the Orkneys *®. 
Numerous vessels were lost in that gale, with all their 
crews and passengers, insomuch that, of the gallant army 
which had quitted their native country full of confidence 
and courage, scarcely one-half returned, to fill both the 
palace and the cottage with the most alarming accounts ^"^ 
of the inhospitality of the English seas, and the indomitable 
valour of English sailors*®, — Qleigu 
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95. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

a)te engXifd^e @i)rad[>e. — i aSctBrettct. * 35a« ©ngtifc^e. » JDU 
SftnbCTfbttfe. ** Die aorl^errfc^mke ©^Jtac^ic ifl. ° To be struck with, 
flaunen . . . flBcr. « (jj^j gfranjofifc^e. ' Bit «ncr getoifftn (Perioke. 
*SBttt>. »auf bem Continent or auf fcem gfefllanbe. ^^ 3m Oonjen. 
11 a)oc|i fca0 ifl no(|f nicf>t ma. " a)ie atter SBa]^rfc^eintic|>feit nadfy in 
9lu8mt ftel^enbe immet toeitere aJerJreitung. ^ Furnishes, giBt. i* Con* 
tinente. ^ fBtm ametifa, bee fflblid^e tole bee nStblid^e. i« a)e« nctblic^en 
a:^eite«. ^ 3)ie Simetifotta:. ^^ rpo plant settlements, 0lieberIa|fungett 
anlegen. 

(I.) No language, either in ancient or modem times, has 
ever been so widely spread ^ as English ^. If we compare 
the extent of territory * over which the ancient Latin was 
spoken with that in which English now predominates*, 
we shall be struck with^ the difference; and when we 
remember that neither India nor America was known ta 
the Romans, we shall easily see how much more widely 
difiused"^ is the modem English than was the ancient 
Latin language. In modern times, French^, at one period ^, 
had a considerable preponderance in Europe, and it is ^ 
still* very generally studied, and even spoken, on the 
Continent ^. But, on the whole ^®, the preponderance is 
now greatly on the side of English. 

(IL) This is not all i^; the probably future propagation^* 
of English is ^^ also a matter for consideration. It seems 
likely that in the course of time both the continents ^* of 
America, South as well as North ^^, will fall into the hands 
of the European inhabitants of the northern portion ^^, and 
that the Americans '^'^ will also plant settlements ^^ in many 

* Is stilL — Whenever "the English bdnff might be put after is, aa 
above, ''is being studied,. spoken," is must invariably be translated 
by „tt>irb," because it is truly passive. 
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» The Pacific Ocean, ba« jHtte SKeer. 2» ©cfjidfat. " ffttt(^t. ^ Sitter 
SBal^tf^etnl^feit nac^. ^ 2lngelf4<^flf{^. ^* Far more extensively, 
Bid toeitcr. «« True, this is, frciad(> iji bo« . . . « ffloify mt ^Uft 
Situt^mafun^. ^^ Judging, tsenn man uit^etfen foil ... ttiib .. • 
bfttac^trt. 38 At the rate, in bcmfetten SSctl^aitnilfe tote . . . » am Cnbe. 

parts of the eastern shores of the Pacific Ocean ^^. What- 
ever may be the future destiny ^o of China and Japan, 
many portions of these empires ^i will, in all probability ^, 
fall under the dominion of an Anglo-Saxon ** race ; and if 
so, the English language will prevail far more extensively ^^ 
than at present in all the quarters of the globe. True, this 
is^* mere matter of speculation 2« ; bijit judging ^7 from 
present circumstances, and the wonderfully active spirit of 
those who speak English, it is not altogether unreasonable 
to conclude, that if it should advance at the rate ^^ we have 
witnessed for the last fifty years, it will eventually ^^ become 
the dominant language of the world. — Gbaham. 



96. THE LEGAGT. 

S)a« aSermftd^tnif. — ^ SBaB foil bein ®el^eul unb ^^efettf}? 

A. Ah, sir! you will be very much afflicted. I have 
most lamentable tidings to communicate to you. 

B. What is it ) Can one of my creditors have presumed 
to threaten me ) 

A. Not that. The misfortune that I have to announce 
to you is far greater. Our heavenly Father I . • . alas I 
we are all mortal I do not be terrified. 

B. What's the meaning of your miserable whining and 
dghing^? 
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' To be struck with an apopletic fit, torn ©dotage gerul^rt teettcn. ' 3um 
UnwcrfoterBen mod^en. * SSernommcn. ** May God, &c., QJott fcer 4?err 
]^b' il^n felig ! ^ To envy one a thing, einen iim ttftjai Beneiben. 
7 ©cine ©eltlijic. ^ ©eligen. 

A. Your uncle has been struck Tivith an apoplectic fit 2. 

B. How, my uncle is dead 1 

A, He has only just given up the ghost ; he expired in 
my arms. 

B. What a lamentable event ! 

A. He loved you much, as it appears. An hour before 
his death he was still speaking of you. 

B. Ah, the good, venerable man ! the excellent, pious 
man ! He has probably appointed me his universal 
legatee ^ ! But tell me, is he indeed dead ? 

A. I have received * his last sigh ; I have closed his 
eyes*. 

B. May God have him in His holy keeping ^ ! It is well 
for him ; let us not envy him ^ his repose. Do you think 
he has left a handsome property ? 

A. His strong-box ^ is piled up with money-bags. 

B. O cruel fate ! thou snatchest from me him whom I 
held dearest upon earth. I shall never be consoled for 
this loss; throughout my whole life I shall bewail the 
untimely demise of my dear, late ^ uncle. He was the 

* Translate, / have closed to him the eyes. Whenever we express 
a thing done to ourselves, and by ourselves, or done to another, or 
done to ourselves hy another, in German (as in French) no possessive 
adjective is used before the part mentioned ; e.g., id^ f^abt mir bte 
^aate gefitmmt, I combed my hair ; ic^ f)dbt mic^ in ben Stnget gcfcfinit' 
ten, I cut my finger; er l^at tl^n ind ®efid^t gefd^Ingen, l^e slapped his 
face ; man fjoA }xn% He S^mfiei; (mgef(|i(agen, they smashed our 
windows* 
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• SDBdJe Mtir ! ^® 3)ct fiettl^enitngen. ^^ I wish, &c., tt foil tin moqlUlfyft 
grof attigrt ficic|>enBegfingnif« l^oBen. ^' UcBerUeferit. ^^ aSon oBen l&i« unten. 
^* ®o!tor* lint 9HJotl^efcr'9le(f>nungen. ^' JDa« Jlellament. 

most deserving, the most virtuous of men; ah, woe is 
me^l 

A. I know he was worth more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

B. Go quick, and make the necessary preparations for 
the interment. Let the large hearse ^^ with six horses be 
kept in readiness. I wish the funeral obsequies to take 
place with all imaginable pomp ^^. Over his grave a 
marble monument shall be erected with a magnificent 
epitaph, that may hand down ^^ to posterity the excellent 
qualities of my dear uncle. The whole house, from the 
top to the bottom ^^, shall be hung (with) black. Every 
one shall put on crape and mourning, and the whole 
town shall be invited to pay the last honours to the 
defunct. 

A. By the by, I had nearly forgotten it ; I found these 
papers in his pocket, and laid hold of them, lest they 
might fall into strange hands ; perhaps you will find some 
notices of his past life in them which will surprise you. 

B. Let us see ! Hum, doctors' bills, apothecaries' 
bills ^* 1 a list of Ms debts ! it is very considerable. Hah ! 
here comes the chief thing : the will ^^. Let us read it : 
" I bequeath to God my poor soul." Good ! " I bequeath 
to my neighbour N., for the friendship which he has con- 
stantly had for me, my house, goods, and chattels ; to my 
coachman my carriage and horses ; to my manservant my 
whole wardrobe," &c. 

A. But you, sir! should he have forgotten youl 
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" 5!He 8mit0fie Snl^ftngUf^fdt. ^' Gin flcmeiner SBufmng. ^ S)ec atte 
Slart! "«efm ©it nur toettet. * aBd<!|>e Sembfcfigfdt ! » To be 
enabled to, fonnen. ^ S)m ^cnfetCol^n. ^ SBie )nde JCittf^^en foU u^ fur 
bie «eu^e UfttOm ? >« $atiC' bi(^ fcit, Stegd ! 

B. Strange ! I see here a quantity of legacies, and my 
name not amongst them. But here it comes. ^' As for 
my nephew, who has never shown me the slightest affec- 
tion 1^, who is a spendthrift, a low libertine ^^ " O the 

old dotard i^ i 

A. Kead further, sir ^^. 

B. "And who would never hearken to my good counsel, 
I ought to entirely disinherit him " — What malig- 
nancy 2® 1 — " Yet, as he most probably has not a farthing 
in the world, I give him voluntarily one shilling, that he 
may be enabled to ^^ pay hangman's fee 22. He may con- 
tent himself with that ! " 

A. How many mourning-coaches shall I bespeak for the 
mourning procession ^\ sir ? 

B. Pack yourself oS, sirrah 2* I 



97. BYBON. 

aSljron. •— 1 giegent. 



The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans 
illustrated the character of her son, the Regent \ might *, 
with little change, be applied to Byron. All the fairies^ 

* Might, in German „f dnnen/' is almost constantly used instead 
of mogcn, whenever the speaker wishes to say he has no objection to 
what is going on, or to what is proposed, asked, &c. ; e,g., bu fannfl 
gel^en (to a boy), you may go ; er f ann fagen n>ad tt Urid, let him say 
what he pleases. 
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' (Slftiu ' To reverse, tudgdngig maifym. * To mix up with, (eifugen 
(Dat.) ** In his very person, {a fogoc in feincm Sleufan. « Opposite 
extremes, SBiberf)}nicl[ie. ^ CSfr tnftammtt, ^ To obtain scandalous 
publicity, Beruc^tigt koecben. ^ Unb nut bet SRitU fetner 9ti^Uv l^attc n t9 
gu t)etbanfen gel^a^t, ba[d tx ntcl[it am (Solgen ^at(. ^^ ^ait if)pt\0f $&!). 
11 ®rof c Oeiflrtgaiett. ^^ (5|„ ungefunbe* Clement. ^ imnxi^. " Unb 
bo(9. 1^ Cirine (JSrcsiel^ung. i^Saunenfafi. ^^ To deal with, oof ol^ten . . . 
mit. 18 2)ij gyjtttter. 

save one, had been bidden to his cradle. AH the gossips 
had been profuse of their gifts. One had bestowed nobility, 
another genius, a third beauty. The malignant elf ^ who 
had been uninvited came last, and, unable to reverse ^ what 
her sisters had done for their favourite, had mixed up a 
curse with * every blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, 
in his understanding, in his character, in his very person ^, 
there was a strange union of opposite extremes ^. He was 
sprung*^ from a house, ancient, indeed, and noble, but 
degraded and impoverished by a series of crimes and follies 
which had attained a scandalous publicity^. The kins- 
man whom he succeeded had died poor, and, but for 
merciful judges, would have died upon the gallows ^, The 
young peer ^^ had great intellectual powers ^^ ; yet there 
was an imsound part ^^ in his mind. He had naturally a 
generous and feeling heart ; but his temper was wayward ^^ 
and irritable. He had a head which statuaries loved to 
copy, and a foot the deformity of which the beggars in 
the streets mimicked. Distinguished at once by the 
strength and by the weakness of his intellect ; affectionate, 
yet ^* perverse ; a poor lord and a handsome cripple, he 
required, if ever man required, the firmest and most 
judicious training ^^ But capriciously^^ as nature had 
dealt with ^I him, the parent ^^ to whom the office of form- 
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^' Put, still more capricious. ^ At one time — at another time,— 
Bd^— Ba&. **erfHcfcn. »*«ttBlofimgm. » To insult, fpottenubn: . . . 
** &dntn ittsm^ffup. ^ With fondness, §&itluff; put also adjectives 
for the other two nouns. ^To indulge one without discrimination, 
ubtt aSit !lRaf en gegen cinen nac^fic^tig fein. ^ To punish without dis- 
crimination, mtt unrxmunfttgec @trenge Be^anbdn. ^ 2)a8 txrtool^nte 
Jtinb. *^ Not absolutely, n\£^ gerabc ^ Was extolled far above its 
merit, tsurbe totit uberfc^dt^. '^ Su, Dat. ^ ^o^e. 

ing his character was intrusted was more capricious still ^^. 
At one time 20 she stifled ^i him with her caresses ^2; at 
another time she insulted his ^ deformity 2*. He came 
into the world ; and the world treated him as his mother 
had treated him, sometimes with fondness 2^, sometimes 
with cruelty, never with justice. It indulged him ^^ with- 
out discrimination, and punished him without discrimina- 
tion ^7. He was truly the spoiled child ^s^ — ^the spoiled 
child of fortune, the spoiled child of fame, the spoiled 
child of society. His first poems were received with a 
contempt which, feeble as they were, they did not ab- 
solutely ^ deserve. The poem whicli he published on his 
return from his travels was, on the other hand, extolled 
far above its merit '®. At twenty-four he found himself 
on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of other distinguished 
writers beneath ^^ his feet. There is scarcely an instance 
in history of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. ^^ — 
Macaulay's Essays, 
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98. OF STUDIES. 

95ott ben ©tubtcn. — ^Crafty, Kjiig. * But that is a wisdom 
without them, ba« tfl wieber cine Befonberc SDBiffenfc^cift. ^To, um 
ju. '•To take for granted, cttooi fiir au«gemac^t l^atten. ^%^tx\mift. 
• S'lit^t attju aufmcrffom. ' ^uxdfy einen SBeauftragten. ^ 3n ttjenigct 
trid^jtigcn JDingen. ^> 2)efliaiite. ^» SBaffer, not modif. " ®ef(^macfto«. 
" mottxd^. ^ ®tVLht. " ©otttc er. i« To confer, fid^ U^pxt^tn. 
" ®incn fcrtigen iBctflanb. ^^ JDic ©efd^id^tc, sing. 

Crafty^ men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; 
but that is a wisdom without them *, and above them, won 
by observation. Eead not to ^ contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted \ nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ^ ; others to be read, but not curiously ^ ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy 7, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments ®, and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled*, books are, like common distilled waters^®, 
flashy ^^ (things). Reading * maketh a full ^^ man ; con- 
ference a ready ^^ man ; and writing an exact man ; and, 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need^* have a great 
memory ; if he confer ^^ little, he had need have a present 
wit^^; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. Histories ^^ 



* The English present participle, when used as a Buhstantivt^ ib 
translated by the Ge^'rnan infinUive with or without the article. 
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>8 a)a« «cfctt b« ^i^ttv. i« @))tferiiibi3. ^ a)ie Sogt! unb JRl^etori! tuc^ttg 
gum S)if)}utiren. 

make men wise ; poets ^^ *, witty ; the mathematics, sub- 
tile 1^ ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave j logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend ^. — Bacon. 



99. A TBI? TO SOABBOSOTOH. 

(Sin SlttSftug naify ©carBorougl^. — ^ S)ic ^ox^aUt. • ®ajl^ciu«. 
• Sftdntt Zxtu — toir toffen tiefcer. ** ®« mufii bocl[i iw(^ toa« b'rin fein. 
' We ate, &c., toir ©erjel^rtcn bag Ic^te @tu(f Slater ®arbcroB«. • Sum 
•§enla ! ^ 3(^ l^ob' mic J^erouSgenommcn. 

Scene L — ^The Hall ^ of an Inn 2, 

JS^w^er Young Fashion and Loby, Vo^tuaos folUnoing 

vrUh a portmanteau. 

Young Fashion. Lory, pay the post-boy, and take the 
portmanteau. 

Lory. Faith, sir, we had better let ^ the post-boy take 
the portmanteau, and pay himself. 

Fashion. Why, sure, there 's something left in it *. 

Lory. Not a rag, upon my honour, sir ; we ate the last 
of your wardrobe ^ at Newmalton ; and, if we had had 
twenty miles farther to go, our next meal must have been 
of the cloak-bag. 

Fashion. Why, 'sdeath ®, it appears full 

Lory. Yes, sir ; I made bold to ^ stuff it with hay, to 
save appearances, and look like luggage. 

* Sttbetitate, make men. 
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8 Stofttt » SBec^fetn. ^^ Saffen tieier ben JTutfcf^ct; &c. " J£>tt l^a^ aiec^t. 
^' 3(|f ta>ette @te unten (ejal^ten taffcn, mein ^teunb. ^^ CSfilauBen CSfuec 
®nab«i. ^* 5)ie C^auffeegelber fmb au(fy gu Bcjal^ten. i'' SlatMx^. ^^ To 
bid, fagen. ^' SRan folle gcben. ^^ 2Bo8 @te tjcrlangen. ^^ aKot^en @ic 
nur, bap @ie fottfomfncn. ^ 3a bann fommt au(|^ no^ bet @tamnccl|;t. 
'^ 3J^tfd(caucl^fen. '^ (Sx l^&tte mi(^ (einal^e in SSetUgenl^eit gcBcad^t. 

Fashion. What shall I do ? Harkee, boy, what is ® the 
chaise ? 

Postilion. Thirteen shillings, please your honour. 

Fashion. Can you give me change for ® % guinea 1 

Postilion. Oh yes, sir. 

Lory. So, what will he do now ? Sir, you had better ^^ 
let the boy be paid below. 

Fashion. Why, as you say '^\ Lory, I believe (that) it 
will be as well. 

LoBY. Yes, yes ; I '11 tell them to discharge you below, 
(honest) friend ^2. 

Postilion. Please your honour ^^, there are the turn- 
pikes, too ^*. 

Fashion. Ay, ay, the turnpikes, by all means ^^. 

Postilion. And I hope your honour will order me 
something for myself. 

Fashion. • To be sure ; bid ^^ them give ^^ you a crown. 

Lory. Yes, yes; my master doesn't care what you 
charge them ^^ ; so get along, you ^^ . 

Postilion, And there 's the ostler ^o, your honour. 

Lory. Tshaw I hang the ostler ; would you impose 
upon 2^ the gentleman's generosity? {Pvshes him out) 
A rascal, to be so ready with his change ! 

Fashion. Why, faith, Lory, he had nearly posed 
me 22. 

Lory. Well, sir, we are arrived at Scarborough, not 
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^ O^nt ctne ©utnce 4m aScrmogctt. "* J£>«f« @te. *' 3Bofur <Sic ju forgen 
patten. * To prevail with, Semcinbcn xAwc&tn, ^ SB4rc e« Beffet fur 
iin« Beibe. ^ But now for, oBer in Sctreff 3l^re3 . . . ** 3um J&cnfct 
mtt ... ^■'' But get him, ober jucvjl taffen @ie i^n 3^te jAl^rUt^c SeiB* 
rente etntofen. ^^ 3^nt bie ©urget ai&fcl^ineitien. ^* Semanbcn anflctten, ber ti 
fur m\^ t^un fo5. »» ^offa ! " „Q5on oBen l^aB." 

worth a guinea ^3 1 I hope you 'U own yourself ^^ a happy 

man — you have outlived all your cares. 

Fashion. How so, sir 1 

Lory. Why, you have nothing left to take care of 2^. 

Fashion. Yes, sirrah, I have myself and you to take 
c.ire of still. 

Lory. Sir, if you could prevail with '• somebody else 
to do that for you, I fancy we might both fare the better 
for it 27. But now^ sir, for my ^8 Lord Foppington, your 
eldest brother. 

Fashion. Hang 29 my eldest brother ! • 

Lory. With all my heart ; but get him to redeem your 
annuity, however ^^. Look you, sir, you must wheedle 
him, or you must starve. 

Fashion. Look you, sir, I will neither wheedle him nor 
starve. 

Lory. Why, what will you do, then ? 

Fashion. Cut his throat ^^, or get some one to do it for 
me ^2^ 

Lory. Gad ^, so, sir, I 'm glad to find I am not so well 
acquainted with the strength of your conscience as with 
the weakness of your purse. 

Fashion. Why, art thou so impenetrable a blockhead 
as to believe he '11 help me with a farthing 1 

Lory. Not if you treat him " du haut en bas ^*," as you 
used to do. 
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"Affile toittjl bu, ta\i\i^ ... ^^ 3>^ lonn a nit^t; Slfcicu, mcin $err! 
'^ J^u niocl[i|l mid^ rafcnb. ^ 3ugcgcn. ^'^ 2Jer gute. ""* Ever since , tie 
ganjc 3«t . . . ffit. *^ ©in anl^dnglicl^cr ©c^ltngel. *- One cannot get 
rid of him. ** To seduce from, aBnjenfcig ma(^en »on. 

Fashion. Why, how wouldst thou have xne^* treat 
him? 

Lory. Like a trout — ^tickle him. 

Fashion. I can't flatter. 

Lory. Can you starve ? 

Fashion. Yes. 

Lory. I can't— good-bye t'ye*°, sir. 

Fashion. Stay — thou 'It distract me ^'^, But who comes 
here? — my old friend, Colonel Townly. — {Enter Colonel 
TowNLY.) — My dear Colonel, I am rejoiced to meet you 
here. 

Col. Townly. Dear Tom, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure. What ! are you come to Scarborough to be present ^^ 
at your brother's wedding 1 

Lory. Ah ! sir, if it had been his funeral, we should 
have come with pleasure. 

CoL. Townly. What ! honest ^^ Lory, are you with your 
master still 1 

Lory. Yes, sir, I have been starving with him ever 
since *** I saw your honour last. , 

Fashion. Why, Lory is an attached rogue *^ ; there 's no 
getting rid of him *2. 

Lory. Tnie, sir ; as my master says, there 's no seduo 
ing ^3 me from his service (aside), till he 's able to pay me 
my wages. 

Fashion. Go, go, sir ; and take care of the baggage. 

Lory, Yes, sir ; the baggage I I suppose, sir, I must 
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** 3)cm 2Birtl& emi)fe]&Ien. ** To stow, untcrfcrtngen. ^ ©cfiutfe. 

charge*^ the landlord to be very particular where he 
stows *^ this. 

Fashion. Get along, you rascal*^! (Exit Lory tvith 
(he portmanteau.) — Sheridan's Trip to Scarborough, 



100. THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS. 

(Sinftufg bet ^ii^tt. — ^ 2)ie Jlenbcng. ^ ®o l^aBe man 5lc^t. 
' ®rifle«t)erfaf[ting, f. * After all, am (BnU. '^ ^at tS bie SBtrfung 
gcl;abt. * Under the control of others, untcr jrembcr Scitung. '^ And 
disposed, unb fKmmt e8 un8. ^ Attempted to abate, vcrfuci^t . . . ju 
jerjloren. ® Has it addressed itself, l^at e« . . . gcfe^mctci^clt. 

Would you * know whether the tendency ^ of a book is 
good or evil, examine ^ in what state of mind ^ you lay it 
down. Has it induced you to suspect that what you have 
been accustomed to think unlawful, may after all* be 
innocent, and that that may be harmless which you have 
hitherto been taught to think dangerous 1 Has it tended ^ 
to make you dissatisfied and impatient under the control 
of others ^ ; and disposed '^ you to relax in that self-govern- 
ment, without which both the laws of God and man tell 
us there can be no virtue, and consequently no happi- 
ness ? Has it attempted to abate ^ your admiration of 
what is great and good, and to diminish in you the love 
of your country and your fellow-creatures? Has it 
addressed itself ^ to your pride, your vanity, your selfish- 
ness, or any other of your evil propensities? Has it 



Use „man" throughout for **you,** 
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^° aDBcIt^ctt 0lamctt ou(^ immcr fein Zittlhlatt aufwcifen mag. " Though it 
should, fotttc rt and). ** 2)ic fc^onjlc 3icrbe. ^^ A rosewood book- 
case, etn a3u(^gcflell au8 JRofcnl^oCj. 

defiled the imagination with (what is) loathsome*, or 
shocked the heart with (what is) monstrous*? Has it 
disturbed the sense of right and wrong the Creator has 
implanted in the human soul? If so — ^if you are con- 
scious of all or any of these effects — or if, having escaped 
from all, you have felt that such were the effects it was 
intended to produce, throw the book into the fire, what- 
ever name it may bear on the title-page ^® ! Throw it into 
the fire, though it should ^^ be the prominent feature ^^ in 
a rosewood bookcase i^. — Soitthey's Doctor. 



* The adjective when used as a noun is always spelt with a 
capital. 
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